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A PORTION of the following essay was read in 
the lecture room of the Bristol Athenaeum, be- 
fore a numerous audience^ some of whom have 
expressed a wish that it should be published. 
It has since been enlarged. Public attention 
has lately been attracted to the subject^ in con- 
sequence of the proceedings of metropolitan and 
provincial societies, and of the congress of de- 
puties from several nations, for the promotion 
of peace. The author has endeavoured to treat 
in a popular manner topics that have often been 
discussed ; but new occasions demand the ex- 
hibition of old truths, and time and circumstances 
perpetually supply firesh materials to vary the 
lights in which they may be represented. 
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ON WAR. 



2 DEFENSIVE WAR, 

English and Americans therefore instituted 
trial by jury, and on conviction of the offenders, 
appointed armed men to execute the sentence. 
Thus the worst members of that new community 
were restrained, and the rest enabled to dig in 
peace and encamp in safety. 

What they did in California is necessary 
everywhere. All civilized nations have govern- 
ments, civil laws, criminal laws, and .coercive 
measures to vindicate right, to punish wrong, 
and protect the persons, property, and lives of 
the people. A nation thus overcomes, by supe- 
rior power, the crimes that would otherwise 
overspread and overwhelm it. 

That beautiful precept, ^^ Resist not evil," 
which enjoins us to curb the angry passions, to 
be more ready to forgive than to retaliate inju- 
ries, does not prohibit the resistance of evil, by 
the prevention or punishment of crimes. For 
the ruling power "beareth not the sword in 
vain, but is a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil." And if the ruling power 
beareth the sword to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil as a robber or a murderer, why 
not also upon ten thousand, or twenty thousand. 



IS IT lawful: 6 

or a hundred thousand men, who combine to- 
gether within or without the state, to commit 
that concentration of evils and accumulation of 
wrongs, called War ? 

If some subjects resist their rulers wrongfully 
in open rebellion; if foreigners, on some unlawful 
pretext, threaten to invade our shores, shall 
no avenging arm be uplifted, to prevent and to 
punish them, although both might and right are 
on our side ? Shall robbers and murderers be 
made to suffer for their crimes against indivi- 
duals, but when they conspire in multitudes and 
rebel against the whole nation, shall they be 
allowed to prosecute their nefarious designs 
unresisted, and to accompHsh them with impu- 
nity? Shall an armed host of spoilers and 
manslayers from abroad, prepared for rapine, 
bloodshed, conflagration, and remorseless ruin, 
be tamely permitted to land on our coasts, 
slaughter the dismayed inhabitants, and devas- 
tate the country ? 

Some amiable and very estimable men take 
this view of the imlawfulness even of defensive, 
war. Bebels, it is said, or foreign invaders, 
may sack and bum our towns and villages ; our 



4 CONTINENTAL INSURRECmONS 

mothers^ wiyes^ and daughters may be carried 
off by a licentious and brutal soldiery; our 
country may be ruined, its power broken, its 
glorious institutions perish, the abodes of 
domestic peace, comfort, and happiness be laid 
waste with fire and slaughter, and the remnant 
of the miserable inhabitants be enslaved, — ^but 
we must not fight. Our repugnance to battle is 
not from cowardice, but from principle; our 
courage may be strong, but our consciences 
must be tender. Brave as lions, we must be 
gentle as doves. 

These pacific sentiments, when conscientious, 
are to be respected. If all mankind were to 
think and act thus, wars would cease. But as 
this is still a wicked and a warring world, we 
are compelled to believe that the time has not 
yet come, when it is possible to dispense with 
policemen and soldiers, or that we can safely 
turn our gaols into granaries and our swords 
into ploughshares. 

After the unusual interval of peace among 
the nations of Europe, for more than thirty 
years, civil war broke forth in France, and 
spread from nation to nation; Milan, Genoa, 
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Messina^ Naples^ Venice, BerKn, Vienna, were 
successively a prey to revolutionary war. It 
overspread the plains of Lombardy, it travelled 
along the Bhine, it reached Denmark, it broke 
forth at Borne ; it raged so fiercely in Hungary, 
that Austria, divided against herself, was glad 
to owe her preservation to Bussian armies. 
There have been tumults and bloody conflicts 
in the streets of many of the chief cides of 
Europe ; battles in the tented field, sieges, bom- 
bardments, burnings and massacres, desolation, 
and misery. The degree of peace and security 
which Europe enjoys, has been obtained in the 
various countries where those revolutions oc- 
curred, by the suppression of an organized 
conspiracy, extending from kingdom to king- 
dom, to overthrow the established governments, 
to dissolve existing institutions, and on the ruins 
of the old social system to erect a new one, in 
which pubUc and private property were to be 
seized and distributed, and all things were to be 
enjoyed in common, until all things were con- 
sumed. From this happy consummation the 
continental nations have been preserved by 
means of their armies. 



6 WILLIAM PENN 

England has not been inyolyed in these 
troubles, and our knowledge of them is de- 
rived from narratives which can give but a 
faint impression of their awful reality. But 
those details of revolutionary warfare were 
calculated to strengthen the opinion which we 
hope gains ground in England, that war, how- 
ever necessary, is a tremendous evil; that our 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign powers 
ought to be conducted with great temper, for- 
bearance, and moderation ; that we ought care- 
fully to avoid causes of irritation and quarrel, 
and when they do arise, should earnestly en- 
deavour to preserve amity and concord, ac- 
counting it far nobler and manlier to make 
generous concessions for the sake of peace, than 
pertinaciously to urge doubtful claims that 
might provoke war,— a calamity of which it is 
impossible to count the cost, to calculate the 
injury, or to foresee the end. 

There is a beautiful example of the advantage 
of cultivating the spirit of peace, and of over- 
coming evil with good, in the early history of 
Pennsylvania. While others irritated the Indian 
savages by injustice and cruelty, William Penn 
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and his associates always treated them kindly. 
The strong passions of the savage, which are 
aroused by strife and bloodshed, were subdued 
by gentleness and beneficence. Between the 
Indians and the armed settlers there sprang up 
mutual suspicion, hatred, and revenge, which 
led to a war of extermination. But the keenly 
observant and not ungenerous savages could 
well distinguish their kind benefactors from their 
armed persecutors. The first they spared, the 
others they massacred. Thus against the bold 
and insidious attacks of the Indians, benevolence 
and mercy were a better safeguard than sword 
or gun. But when England, on very mistaken 
and insufficient grounds, unjustly went to war 
with that great British colony, which afterwards 
became the United States of America, many of 
the younger disciples of William Penn, forget- 
ting or renouncing his principles of nonresist- 
ance, enlisted as soldiers in the American army, 
to fight against the English. Their conduct 
was probably disapproved by other members of 
the Society of Friends, who I believe adhere to 
those principles most conscientiously. If I can- 
not entirely agree with their opinion concerning 
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war^ I believe it to be erroneous^ only because 
it is too good for the still wicked world we live 
in. Our country may dispense with military 
service from a class of subjects who are so nobly 
and perseveringly zealous in good works ; who 
have laboured with so much assiduity and suc- 
cess to improve prisons^ to emancipate slaves^ to 
relieve the destitute and afflicted^ and who pos- 
sess that moral courage which is the best element 
in true bravery. Let them continue to uphold 
and to exemplify the maxims of peace^ and to 
renund us of the evils of war^ which unfortunately 
is still but too congenial to human nature. 

Peaceful victories have also been gained over 
the untamed passions of barbarous men by the 
missionaries of the gospel. I need only advert 
to the devoted and self-denying labours of the 
Moravian missionaries in Greenland and else- 
where, to those of Williams in the South Sea 
Islands, and to the very remarkable conquest of 
New Zealand, achieved, not by force, but by 
the influence of the Christian religion, which 
was first communicated to the savage inhabitants 
by the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, The ferocious New Zealanders had 
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been regarded as the tigers of the human race ; 
and their inhospitable shore inspired such ter- 
ror^ that for several years Mr. Marsden could 
not obtain a vessel to convey him thither. Many 
were the dangers and di£Biculties which that 
venerable man and his associates encountered^ 
but^ committing themselves to the protection of 
Providence, they persevered, until at length, 
around the missionary settiement, there was a 
charmed circle where bows and arrows, spears 
and scalping knives, were not employed, and 
the horrid feasts of human victims were relin- 
quished, and the fruits of peaceful cultivation 
arose amid the wilderness. That unwonted and 
beautiful spectacle of tranquil industry arrested 
the attention of the New Zealand chiefs and 
their barbarous followers ; and as they marched 
past to their sanguinary conflicts in other parts 
of the island, they paused to gaze and wonder. 
Even the leaves of a New Zealand Testament, 
taken from a Christian convert, and partiy used 
as wadding for a gun, were the means of im- 
parting the doctrines and precepts of the religion 
of peace and good will to a chief who had seen 
with surprise the happy effects of that faith and 
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practice in the altered character and conduct of 
some of his countrymen. 

The principles and habits of the people were 
gradually changed as the missions were ex- 
tended; and by the instruction of the converts 
our religion was diffused throughout the island^ 
till at length that most interesting colony was 
incorporated with the British empire ; and the 
New Zealanders, formerly heathens and canni- 
bals, became our fellow citizens, by having 
generally and first become our fellow Christians. 

Contrasting these pleasing results with the 
terrible carnage of battle, its confused noise, and 
garments rolled in blood, can we hesitate which 
to prefer, — conquests that destroy, or those 
which bless ; victories which extinguish life, or 
those by which the principles of a higher and 
holier life are implanted ? Nor is it surprising 
that men who see every thing to deprecate in 
the one, and all that is honest and lovely and of 
good report in the other, should conclude that 
warlike resistance, even to unjust aggressive 
war, is criminal. From so amiable an opinion I 
differ with reluctance, cordially approving the 
sentiment in which it originates. 
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But we are to remember that this question 
involves duties of the first importance, interests 
of the most momentous kind, all ..that rise to 
remembrance on the mention of those words so 
dear to every faithful and every manly breast, — 
home and country. The passions which give 
energy and power ought to be controlled, but 
not extirpated. There are occasions when the 
strength of the gentler affections will stimulate 
to the boldest and most vigorous exertions, to 
guard their beloved objects from danger, and to 
strike down the assailant. That familiar bird 
which gathers her brood under her wings, for- 
gets her natural timidity, and equals even her 
gallant mate in courage, when a kite hovers 
over her young, or a dog comes near them. A 
whole flock of sheep will run before a barking 
cur ; but a single ewe, with her bleating lamb, 
will keep a dog at bay, and with surprising 
instinct come to man for protection. That in- 
stinct, even of the gentler animals, accords with 
our nobler reason and superior nature. Those 
who would gladly re&ain from bloodshed, and 
endeavour as much as possible to live peaceably 
with all men, know that their inclination to do 
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80 has its limits, when more imperative duties 
are inconsistent with their desire to be at peace. 
What violence must a man do to those best 
affections which, centering in the charities of 
home, extend to Mends and country and man- 
kind, before he could suffer lawless violence to 
be committed, not only against himself, but 
against the members of his family, whom he is 
bound to provide for, and cherish and protect. 

It is said that we ought to love, to feed, but 
never to kill our enemies. But are there not 
degrees of love, of duty, and of obligation, not 
to be confounded ? When a primary and para- 
mount duty is inconsistent with other duties, 
doubtless the inferior obligation must give place 
to the first and strongest. The Christian rule 
is ^^ love thy neighbour (zs thyself,*^ which surely 
does not require such an entire forgetfulness of 
self, such an unnatural extinction of all our 
strongest and best affections, as to allow an 
army of invaders to make an end of us and 
ours; to commit all sorts of destructive and 
horrible outrages against us, our kindred, and 
friends, while we have stout hearts and strong 
arms to prevent them. This were to love our- 
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selves^ our wires and children^ much less than our 
enemies; to extinguish self-love and family affec- 
tion in our lore of foes who come to extinguish 
us. We should give food and drink to an 
enemy in want and distress^ and many a foreign 
foe who has employed his influence or warred 
against England^ has been glad to shelter him- 
self from his own countrymen under British 
protection, and to enjoy our hospitality. The 
feelings of many a refugee have coincided with 
those of the fugitive and exiled King of France, 
when he landed on our shore and said, ^^ Thank 
God we are in England." 

Our Queen and her subjects, forgetting the 
faults of the King in the sorrows of the man, 
answered, "Welcome !" If, however, enemies 
come, not in their weakness, wanting protection, 
but with hostile fleets and armies to invade us, 
surely we are not to victual their ships, and 
supply their camp with rations ! " For every- 
thing," saith the wise man, " there is a season ; 
a time to kill and a time to heal, a time to love 
and a time to hate, a time of war and a time of 
peace." The time to love and feed our enemies 
is not always and precisely the time when they 
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come to give our bodies to be the food of the 
fowls of the air^ the fishes of the sea^ and the 
worms of the earth. Whoever comes with that 
felonious intention^ and is slain in the attempt^^ 
receives the just punishment of his offence. 
His blood is on his own head^ as much as that 
of a murderer who perishes on the scaffold, or 
of an assassin whose crime is at once prevented 
and punished hj his death. 

The great instinct and law of self-preservation- 
tells us what to do in such cases. A Scotch 
general, who served during the last century, 
being asked to address his troops before leading 
them to battle, the brave veteran said, '^I am 
no orator," but his speech was short, and to the 
purpose, which all speeches are not. ^^ My lads, 
there is the enemy ; and if ye don't kill them, 
they will kill you." 

When Philip II. of Spain, in the year 1588, 
fired with ambition to extend his then great 
and prosperous empire by the conquest of 
England, and also to extirpate in this country 
that Protestant religion which he called heresy, 
had prepared, at immense cost, a numerous 
army, commanded by the renowned Duke of 
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Parma^ and a great fleet of the largest ships 
then known, the existence of this nation as an 
independent kingdom was in imminent danger. 
*' All the Protestants/' says the historian Hume, 
"throughout Europe regarded this enterprise 
as the critical event which was to decide for 
ever the fate of their religion ; and though un- 
able, by reason of their distance, to join their 
force to that of Elizabeth, they kept their eyes 
fixed on her conduct and fortune, and beheld 
with anxiety, mixed with admiration, the intre- 
pid countenance with which she encountered 
that dreadful tempest which was every moment 
advancing towards her." How did Queen 
Elizabeth prepare to receive those foreign 
visitors? She rode through the lines of the 
camp at Tilbury Fort, cheerful, animated, and 
brave, and roused the enthusiasm of her sol- 
diers and subjects by the following speech: — 
" I come amongst you at this time, not as for 
my recreation or sport, but being resolved, in 
the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all ; to lay down, for my God, and 
for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood, even in the dust. I know I 
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have but the body of a weak and feeble woman^ 
but I have the heart of a King^ and of a King 
of England too ; and think foul scorn that Parma 
or Spain^ or any prince of Europe^ should dare 
to invade the borders of my realms : to which, 
rather than any dishonour should grow by me, 
I myself will take up arms ; I myself wiU be 
your general, judge, and rewarder of every one 

of your virtues in the field In the mean 

time, my Lieutenant-General shall be in my 
stead, than whom never prince commanded a 
more noble and worthy subject; not doubting 
by your obedience to my General, by your con- 
cord in the camp, and your valour in the field, 
we shall shortly have a famous victory over 
those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and 
of my people." 

After an interval of more than two centuries, 
England was threatened by a still more powerful 
and equally relentless invader. Buonaparte, 
commanding with extraordinary ability the 
armies of France, after many victories and rapid 
conquests in Europe, and the expedition to 
Egypt, by which he hoped to assail our territo- 
ries in the East Indies, had made large prepara- 
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tions by land and sea for adding the kingdom 
of Great Britain to his other trophies. When 
the fleets and flotillas of France were known to 
be almost ready to transport an army to our 
shores. Nelson, brave and ardent, was eagerly 
watching their movements, and pursuing them 
whenever they ventured to put to sea. He was 
seconded by the martial ardour of his country- 
men on. shore, who enrolled themselves in the 
army, the miUtia, and as volunteers, for the 
national defence. The French had also con- 
spired with traitors within our realm. They 
were in communication with Irish rebels, who 
promised to rise and assist the invaders. The 
sentiments proper to that crisis are admirably 
expressed in the eloquent discourse delivered in 
Bristol by the Rev. Robert Hall, on the 19th of 
October, 1803, being the day appointed for a 
general fast. He thus described the designs of 
our inveterate foe. ^^ From the most fixed 
principles of human nature, as well as from the 
examples of all history, we may be certain the 
conquest of this country, should it be permitted 
to take place, will not terminate in any ordinary 
catastrophe, in any much less calamitous than 

c 
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utter extermination. Our present elevation will 
be the exact measure of our future depression, 
as it will measure the fears and jealousies of 
those who subdue us. While the smallest vestige 
remains of our former greatness, while any trace 
or memorial exists of our having been a flourish- 
ing and independent empire, while the nation 
breathes, they will be afraid of its recovering its 
strength, and never think themselves secure of 
their conquest till our navy is consumed, our 
wealth dissipated, our commerce extinguished, 
every liberal institution abolished, our nobles 
extirpated; whatever in rank, character, and 
talents, gives distinction in society, called out 
and destroyed, and the refrise which remains 
swept together into a putrifying heap by the 
besom of destruction. The enemy will not need 
to proclaim his triumph ; it will be felt in the 
more expressive silence of extended desolation." 
That tremendous catastrophe was averted. Our 
nation, which then devoutly humbled itself, sur- 
vived to give thanks for many victories by sea 
and land. 

Great Britain, which then marched in the 
van of the embattled hosts of Europe, has pre- 
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served to this day her political constitution^ the 
growth of ages, a much prized inheritance, a 
principal cause of her strength and security, her 
good order and happiness. The nation is still 
' resolved to uphold that constitution in its essen- 
tial features and fundamental principles, its 
monarchy, its parliament, its pure and inde- 
pendent administration of justice, and other 
safeguards of civil and religious liberty. As a 
consequence of our enlightened freedom, we 
have parties who differ and debate, but they 
discuss and decide their differences in a consti- 
tutional way; they endeavour to amend the laws 
without changing our form of government. 
Englishmen are not inflamed by the modern 
mania for sudden and transitory republics, con- 
structed by turning up paving stones, and over- 
turning kingdoms, and by promulgating laws 
made by mobs in the streets. They detest 
communism and socialism, and the tyranny of 
barricades, adorned by trees of liberty, and 
accompanied by confiscation of property. But 
a clamorous minority of Englishmen not long 
ago endeavoured to introduce those turbulent 
£ishions of Paris into the quiet British metro- 
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polis^ and announced their intention of overaw- 
ing our free parliament by an immense parade 
of physical force. They were warned that this 
was very foolish and very wrong ; that it would 
not be endured by the nation, or be permitted by 
the government. They declared^ however, that 
they would persist in their intention of holding 
a meeting of two hundred thousand men, who 
would bring a petition with more than a miUion 
of signatures to the doors of parliament. The 
greatest general of the age is understood to have 
counselled that they should be allowed to exe- 
cute their terrible design, by marching along 
London Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, and if it 
pleased them, Waterloo Bridge, displaying their 
numerical strength on one side of the river 
Thames, and their oratorical skill on the other ; 
but that they should not be allowed to return 
by Westminster Bridge as an organized multi- 
tude, to beset and besiege the British parliament. 
Troops were kept ready in concealment at proper 
stations, and a visible volunteer army of special 
constables displayed the strength of British 
loyalty, very far out-numbering the ranks of the 
disaffected. The leading agitators were very 
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quietly delivered from the burden of their peti- 
tion; and that enormous roll of real and fictitious 
names was conveyed to its destination without 
broken bones or bloodshed, on the 10th day of 
April, 1848. 

Thus, at a very critical period of the history 
of Europe, a vain-glorious attempt at insurrec- 
tion was suppressed at once by wise and decisive 
coercive measures. But who can tell what might 
have been the consequences to England and to 
the world, had this beginning of strife been 
allowed to gather strength at home and from 
abroad, and to pursue its destructive course 
unresisted^ 

A sister insurrection in the sister island, by a 
similar timely and effective application of force, 
was crushed in its first stage in the garden at 
Ballingarry, of that Irish widow, from the midst 
of whose cabbages the principal revolutionary 
hero, clad in green, crawled away like a cater- 
pillar. And who can tell what would have 
been the effect of allowing such verdant and 
valiant men at arms to increase and multiply, to 
hatch their mischief undisturbed, to swarm and 
flutter in a fully developed Irish rebellion? 
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How much more blood would in that case have 
been shed ? what rapine and misery would have 
ensued ? 

It has been said that those who do not resist 
will be preserved, as it happened in Pennsyl- 
vania. It may be so in some cases ; but they 
are far too few to warrant such a conclusion, in 
opposition to the usual course of unopposed 
wickedness, as regards individuals and nations. 
It may well be questioned whether we are war- 
ranted to expect a special and miraculous inter- 
position of Providence for our protection, if we 
make no preparation and exertion for our own 
defence. We are rather to believe, that if our 
cause be just, our strenuous efforts in conformity 
with the great law of self preservation will be 
crowned with success, than that in withholding 
them altogether we shall be preserved by a 
miracle. We may not trust to weather the 
storm without the help of the mariner, to enjoy 
the harvest without the labours of the husband- 
man, to win the victory without the skill and 
courage of the soldier. 

But indeed the opinion we have been con- 
sidering, if it calculates that the lives of the 
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inoffensive may be preserved, cannot contem- 
plate victory. It implies surrender ; it opposes 
to the cupidity and violence of bad men no for- 
cible obstacle. It suppresses no insurrection; 
it defeats no invasion. To the lust of power 
and persecuting bigotry of a Philip of Spain, to 
the towering ambition and tjrrannical usurpation 
of a Napoleon Buonaparte, to the dark conspira- 
cies and blood-thirsty designs of insurgents and 
revolutionists it would have presented a passive, 
quiet, defenceless England ; and we presume it 
would accept as an equivalent for the calamities of 
war, with the hope of victory, the consequences 
of defeat, by allowing the wicked to triumph, 
and to take our all. Life might possibly be 
saved by this method of abandoning our country 
to its domestic and foreign foes. But are we 
sure even of the preservation of our lives by 
such a system ? The Spaniards, whose armada 
was destroyed by the British navy, and wrecked 
by the tempest, and from whose captured ships 
those ancient instruments of war and of torture 
were taken, that are still exhibited in the Tower 
of London — those Spaniards invaded, plundered, 
betrayed, and barbarously murdered the gentle 
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natives of Peru. Do not base ruffians attack: 
defenceless women? Do not pirates, who make 
all sail to avoid the ship that shews her gallant 
trim and floating battery, watch for and pursue; 
unarmed merchant vessels, sailing peaceably on 
the open sea, seize their cargo, sink the vessels, 
manacle the crew, and land them on some desert 
shore, or throw them slaughtered into the deep? 
Does the submissive weakness of slaves or cap- 
tives save them from the lasb^ the chain, the 
cruelty, and the crimes of their oppressors ? On 
the contrary, is not unjust tyrannical power 
most abused when least resisted, and when un- 
offending weakness allures the bad and the 
strong? 

And are we to view in the odious light of 
transgressors our soldiers and saUors, who dis- 
regard blood and wounds, who bear the brunt 
of battle, risking their owri lives in defence of 
our lives and liberties and happiness? Were 
those victories for which our best naval and 
military officers have received honours and 
rewards, only public wrongs? Is Christian 
England — is Christendom in error for supposing 
that armies and navies are not necessarily bands 
of robbers and murderers ? 
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The army of Ghistavus Adolphus^ the Pro- 
testant King of Sweden^ used to assemble for 
worship. Munro, an officer who served in that 
army, describes them before the battle of Leip- 
zig, by pubHc and private prayers *' recommend- 
ing ourselves, the. success and event of the day, 
to God." The soldiers flocked around their 
Swedish minister, and besought him to preach^ 
Overpowered by his feelings,^ he surveyed the 
field and the two armies, he said, '^ My brethren, 
yonder is the enemy !" He pointed to the sky, 
" There is God — Pray !" The minister and the 
soldiers fell on their knees in silent adoration. 
Many of Cromwell's Ironsides, notwithstanding 
their fanaticism, were really devout and moral 
men ; and it was their moral and enthusiastic 
courage, under a skilful commander, which 
changed the fortune of the civil war, and the 
aspect of affairs in England. To maintain a 
good character in the condition of a soldier, is 
to maintain it under trying circumstances ; as it 
is also peculiarly difficult to be virtuous, amid 
the temptations which riches or extreme poverty 
supply. But there are officers who have made 
their companies, their regiments, and their ships. 
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by proper attention to the religious and moral 
conduct of the men, patterns to the rest of the 
army and navy of what good soldiers and sailors 
ought to be, and might far more generally be- 
come. We are to remember that the Jews, a 
peculiar people, and to whom, at one time, alone 
was committed the true worship, were enjoined 
to keep strictly the moral law, and yet were a 
nation of warriors, and that sanctioned by the 
Divine government. 

I have observed, with regret, that many of 
those who contend that all war is unlawful, set 
aside the authority of the Old Testament Scrip- 
t\ires, denying that they contain Divine rules and 
examples for Christians. One of them thus writes : 
^* The Mosaic dispensation is abrogated. Its ritual, 
sacrifices, types, symbols, authority, and laws, 
are all repealed. Oblivion has overtaken them." 
How does this agree with the words of the 
Divine Author of Christianity? "Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, I am not come to destroy but to fulfil." 
And with these of an Apostle: ^^AU Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
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struction in righteousness." — ^^"Now all these 
things happened unto them, [the Jews] for en- 
samples; and they are written for our admonitiony 
upon whom the ends of the world are come." 

Rightly, therefore, has President Edwards 
observed : " Some are ready to look on the Old 
Testament as being out of date, and as if we, in 
these days of the gospel, have but little to do with 
it. But this is a very great mistake, arising 
from a want of observing the nature and design 
of the Old Testament, which, if it were observed, 
would appear full of the gospel of Christ, and 
would, in an excellent manner, illustrate and 
confirm the various doctrines and promises of 
the New Testament. Those parts of the Old 
Testament which are commonly looked upon as 
containing the least divine instruction, are mines 
and treasures of gospel knowledge; and the 
reason why they are thought to contain so little 
is, because persons do but superficially read 
them." The types, symbols, and sacrifices of 
the Mosaic dispensation were realized in and by 
the Author and Finisher of our faith. They 
were "patterns of things in the heavens," and 
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" figures of the true/* as is fully set forth in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. But the Saviour him- 
self declared that the moral law should continue 
in its integrity till heaven and earth pass. It 
involves immutable principles of right and 
wrong.* The lawfulness of war is not a ques- 
tion of types, or symbols, or sacrifices, but a 
moral question affecting every age and country 

* Five of the Ten Commandments are enumerated in the 
epistle to the Komans, and distinct reference is there made 
to the whole moral law. By superficial objectors, who 
allege that the decalogue has been abrogated, it has been 
urged, How can the Ten Commandments bind Christians, 
seeing that the fifth has a promise annexed applicable only 
to Jews; '* Honour thy father and mother, that thy 
days maybe long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee ^" But if those objectors will not yield to the authority 
of the commandment in the inspired book of Moses, can 
they refuse to acknowledge it in the epistles of St. Paul, 
from which they draw their arguments ? In the epistle to 
the Ephesians it is written, ** Honour thy father and mother, 
(which is the first commandment with promise) that it may 
be weU with thee, and that thou mayest liye long on the 
earth.'' Here is a precept which they think so particularly 
Jewish, that they found on it an argument for the abroga- 
tion of the decalogue. But that precept is confirmed together 
with its annexed condition in the New Testament. Let 
those objectors surrender to the sword of the Spirit. 
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of the world, about which we ought to consult 
the whole of the inspired record — the Old as 
well as the New Testament. 

Before the Mosaic dispensation, one of the 
earliest battles recorded in the history of the 
world, was fought by Abraham, who was hon- 
oured as the friend of the Most High, and the 
progenitor of the Saviour, *^who took not on 
him the nature of angels, but the seed of 
Abraham.'^ That patriarch pursued the kings 
who had taken his kinsman's family captive, 
slew the kings and their armed followers, and 
recovered the prisoners with the spoil. 

The Jews, under Joshua and Moses, came 
out of Egypt, a nation of fighting men; and 
they were exhorted, " When thou goest out to 
battle against thine enemies, and seest horses 
and chariots, and a people more than thou, be 
not afraid of them, for the Lord thy God is with 
thee, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. And it shall be, when ye are come 
nigh unto the battle, that the priest shall ap- 
proach and speak unto the people, and shall say 
unto them. Hear, Israel, ye approach this 
day unto battle against your enemies ; let not 
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your hearts faint^ fear not^ and do not tremble^ 
neither be ye terrified because of them ; for the 
Lord your God is he that goeth with you, to 
fight for you against your enemies, to save you.'** 
Some of the wars of the Jews were expressly 
commanded, as those against the devoted Ama- 
lekites and Canaanites. Others were voluntarily 
undertaken, but divinely sanctioned afterwards, 
as the war against Gibeah, in which the Israelites 
defeated the men of Benjamin, and of David 
against the Ammonites and Syrians. The Is- 
raelites were miraculously assisted in fighting 
against the Midianites, the Philistines, and others ; 
so also was David in his apparently unequal 
combat with Goliath, and Gideon with few 
against a host. And of the warlike Uzziah it is 
said, ^^ God helped him against the FhiKstines 
and against the Arabians, that dwelt in Gurbaal 

and the Mehunims."t 

But it is impossible that what was commanded, 
allowed, and miraculously promoted by the su- 
preme Euler can be wrong; therefore those 

* Deuteronomy xz. Judges xx. 8. 2 Samuel x. 

Exodus xyii. 8. Judges vii. 1 Samuel vii. 2 Samuel v. 
t 2 Chronicles xxvi. 7. 
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wars of the Jews were lawful and right. Their 
enemies were the transgressors. At that time 
the moral law, including the command, '^ Thou 
shalt not kill," was in full force; — that moral 
law which is briefly comprehended in this say- 
ing, *^Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 

If the Jews went to war contrary to the will 
and direction of their Divine Ruler and Guide, 
they transgressed ; and were generally punished 
by defeat. 

The principles and precepts of Christianity 
condemn unjust aggression, as they condemn 
every other crime. If it be a crime in a nation 
unjustly invaded to defend itself, in order to 
prevent and punish the aggressors, it is so 
enormous a crime, that we should expect to find 
it enumerated in the New Testament, among 
the sins which Christians are specially for- 
bidden to commit. But we are not expressly 
told in Scripture, that although the Jewish na- 
tion might go to war with their enemies. Chris- 
tian nations must not do so under any or the 
like circumstances. It is alleged, however, that 
neither is suicide directly prohibited in the New 
Testament, yet we know it to be unlawful. But 
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suicide was always contrary to the moral law^ 
and unlawful to Jews as well as Christians. 
What Christianity does undeniably, is to require 
us [to control those passions which in all ages 
have excited selfish and ambitious men to rebel 
against lawful authority, and nations unjustly to 
war against other nations. 

But the case of rebels is altogether different 
from that of the State rebelled against. So 
likewise does the case of the attacking nation 
entirely differ &om that of the nation attacked. 
The one perpetrates, the other suffers wrong. 
The real question is whether the latter must 
endure that iniquitous aggression, those tre- 
mendous evils passively, or whether it may 
lawfully take up arms to avert them. It is 
quite conceivable, that men looking exclusively 
or mainly to the mild and benevolent precepts 
of the gospel, should come to the conclusion that 
all war is unjustifiable ; and their opinion may 
be regarded, not only with forbearance, but with 
respect. But on the other hand it appears, on 
the groimds already stated, that reason and the 
natural law of self-preservation, and our duty to 
ourselves, relations, friends, and countrymen; 
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also that the Divine command and permission 
to the Jews, all prove that war may be necessary 
and just; and such a war is not expressly pro- 
hibited by the Christian religion. On the con- 
trary, there are frequent allusions to war in the 
New Testament, in which no censure is implied 
or expressed. The trumpet, the weapons, the 
armour of war, are often employed as images to 
illustrate the Christian warfare. Here the ana- 
logy is, that the Christian is a spiritual warrior, 
in a good cause, against an evU adversary. 
Thus the apostle Paul speaks of Epaphroditus 
and Archippus as his feUow soldiers. If war 
were only and absolutely criminal, the analogy 
would be unsuitable. How could the Christian 
apostle have addressed, in a good sense, Epa- 
phroditus my fellow robber, and Archippus my 
fellow murderer? It is at least remarkable, 
that although the Saviour drove the money- 
changers and sellers of doves from the temple, 
he never found fault with soldiers for their oc- 
cupation, but commended the Centurion's faith. 
It is abo remarkable, that of those apostles and 
disciples who were with their Lord at the last 
supper, and followed him to the garden^ two 
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carried swords, which, if self-defence be crimi- 
nal, were unlawful weapons. And when Peter 
unadvisedly used his, the meaning of our Lord's 
prohibition is plain, if the whole passage be 
taken. ^^Put up again thy sword into his place, 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and he shall presendy give me 
more than twelve legions of angels ? But how 
then shall the Scripture be fulfilled that thus it 
must be ?" In the words of a judicious com- 
mentator,* " This intimated to the disciples that 
their warfare would be of a spiritual nature, and 
not waged with carnal weapons ; it denoted that 
those who are prompt to fight and avenge their 
own cause, only bring mischief and death upon 
themselves; and perhaps it implied that the 
Jews, who now used the Roman sword against 
him, would perish by it." He who could com- 
mand the aid of the heavenly host, needed not 
the swords of feeble men. The object of his 
Divine mission and voluntary sacrifice forbade 
either angels or disciples to interfere. 

This is still more evident from what took 

* Scott. 
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place when P3ate said imto him, ^^ Art thou the 
King of the Jews?" Jesus answered, '^My 
kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be delivered imto the 
Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence." 
The same commentator here observes; "Had 
he claimed a kingdom of an earthly nature, he 
toould of course have armed his foUowers, and 
they wotdd have f(yugkt in his came : but as his 
disciples had been few in number, inoffensive in 
their habits, and forbidden to fight for him, even 
when he was apprehended ; it was evident that 
his kingdom was not of a secular nature, but 
related whoUy to spiritual and heavenly things, 
and would be supported entirely by spiritual 
sanctions and authority. The multitudes that 
followed Christ, when he entered Jerusalem, 
would have readily fought for him if he had 
claimed a temporal kingdom ; and they seem to 
have been set against him because he would 
not." Bishop Hopkins remarks on the same 
passage, "When Christ was examined concerning 
his kingdom, he answereth, ^My kingdom is 
not of this world, if my kingdom were of 
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this worlds thea wottld my servants fight 
that I shoTild not be delivered unto the Jews ;' 
which clearly implies^ that although wars and 
fightings were not proper means to advance the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christy yet if 
the methods of his humiliation had permitted him 
to assume the royal sceptre^ his servants and 
followers might lawfully have fought to defend 
his claim and title.^* 

It is extraordinary that those who contend for 
the unlawfulness of all war should have attempted 
to prove it from this passage, which proves the 
very reverse* They say that Christians must 
not fight, because Christ's kingdom is spiritual. 
Certainly his religion is not Uke Mahommed- 
anism, to be propagated by the sword. But 
can the Christian Queen of these realms say, 
my kingdom is not of this world ? It is a tem» 
poral kingdom, and therefore as her kingdom is 
of this world, so in conformity with the words 
of the Saviour of mankind, her servants may 
fight, that she and her kingdom be not delivered 
to their enemies. But the Saviour came to 
establish a spiritual kingdom, which was ulti- 
mately to pervade and to purify all the kingdoms 
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of the earth. For that end he voluntarily de- 
livered himself into the power of those who were 
to be IJie instruments of that sacred^ that amazing 
sacrifice by which the great object of his infinitely 
merciful mission was to be accomplished. To 
allow their wicked purpose to proceed was an 
essential step in the promotion of his own 
beneficent plan, in the advancement of his 
universal, everlasting kingdom. 

But whilst for reasons thus evident and mo- 
mentous, the Jews were not resisted, were not 
prevented; were they not punished? Were 
they not also forewarned of their punishment ? 
Although the disciples were forbidden to draw 
their swords, although the angel that formerly 
stretched out his hand upon Jerusalem to destroy 
it, was not summoned to smite those rulers and 
that people who cried '^ Crucify Him !" the sen- 
tence had abready gone forth against them; 
''Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee 
and compass thee round, and keep -thee in on 
every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee, because 
thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.** 

* Luke xix. 43» 44» 
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The apostle Paul applied to the chief captain 
to prevent him from being killed by a band of 
conspirators; and daring his perilous yoyage 
he warned the centurion and soldiers that 
they could not be saved unless they prevented 
the escape of the sailors in the boat^ which 
the soldiers did by cutting the ropes and letting 
her fall ofif. 

In that goodly company of faithM men^ that 
cloud of witnesses^ whom the same inspired 
apostle in writing to the Hebrews sets before 
the Christian church in every age as examples; 
men of whom '^ the world was not worthy," he 
names Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, David, 
and mentions among their other memorable and 
commendable actions, that they ''waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens." 

Among the worthies of the New Testament 
was Cornelius, '' a centurion of the band called 
the Italian band, a devout man and one that 
feared God with all his house, which gave much 
alms to the people, and prayed to God always." 
He was divinely honoured by the mission to him, 
first of an angel and then of an apostle. One of 
the three messengers who were sent from Cor- 
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nelius to Peter, was ^^ a devout soldier of them 
that waited on him continually." Their journey 
to Joppa, their return with the Apostle and his 
companions to Caesarea, and reception at the 
house of the centurion, and the marvellous 
events which followed when those two soldiers 
were baptised, form one of the most interesting 
and most important of the narratives in the Acts 
of the Apostles. For when Peter was come up 
to Jerusalem and was called to account there 
for what he had done, he '^rehearsed the matter 
from the beginning," and ''when they heard 
these things they held their peace and glorified 
God, saying, then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life." 

It is evident from the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, that even in the Apostolic age, there were 
errors and abuses in the Christian churches, and 
the opinions and practices of the early Christians 
cannot be regarded as perfect examples for our 
imitation; but they acted in conformity with 
the precepts of their religion in abstaining from 
insurrection and resistance to the ruling powers.* 
Some of them may have refused to serve in the 

* Romans xiii. 
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armies of their heathen rulers, especially as it 
was a preyalent belief among the primitive 
Christians that the end of all things was at hand, 
and in holding civil and military offices under 
Pagan governments, their consciences were often 
offended by the idolatrous rites which were in- 
troduced on public occasions. Several of their 
opinions and observances regarding marriage, 
celibacy, and seclusion from the active duties of 
life, we know to have been erroneouis, and with 
respect to society at large, utterly impracticable. 

Some of the opinions of the early fathers if 
comparatively harmless, were at least extravagant 
or absurd, such as their scrupulous prohibitions 
of various articles of convenience and elegance, 
their recommendation of white apparel only, 
but their prohibition of white bread. Tertullian 
condemns the custom of shaving the beard, as a 
practical falsehood against the human face divine, 
and a profane attempt to improve it.* 

Several of the writers who maintain that all 
war is unlawful hesitate not to affirm that the 
early Christians universally refused to bear arms* 
This opinion rests on most slender and insufficient 

* See Appendix No. 1. 
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grounds. One of these authors^ whose pamphlet 
had reached a fourth edition in 1843^* writes 
as follows: — ** The primitive Christians not 
only refiiaed to be enlisted in the army^ but 
when they embraced Christianity^ whilst abready 
enlisted, they abandoned the profession at what- 
ever cost. Marcellus was a centurion in the 
legion called Trajana. Whilst holding this 
commission, he became a Christian, and be- 
Keving, in common with his feUow Christians, 
that war was no longer permitted to him, he 
threw down his belt at the head of the legion, 
declaring that he had become a Christian, and 
that he would serve no longer." 

The same author says, " Even after Christi- 
anity had spread over almost all the known 
world ; Tertullian, in speaking of a part of the 
Soman armies, including more than one third 
of the standing legions of Bome, distinctly 
informs us that not a Christian could be found 
amongst them." Tertullian de Corona MiUtis, 
and Tertullian's Apology are referred to in a 
note by this writer. But from the latter work 

* An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War with the 
principles of Christianity. 
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alone it may be distinctly proved, that the early 
Christians, in great numbers, served in the 
Roman armies. The true story of Marcellus, 
and the correct interpretation of his conduct 
will also appear afterwards. The following 
authorities should suffice to remove all reason- 
able doubt on this interesting question. 

In the war of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
undertaken Anno Domini, 174, against the 
Marcomanni, a colony occupying Bohemia and 
Moravia, Marcus and his army being encom- 
passed by the enemy and ready to perish with 
thirst, thunder and lightning dismayed his 
adversaries, and rain fell which revived the 
Romans. Eusebius and other Christian writers 
mention that the devout Christian soldiers in 
the Roman army had prayed for relief in that 
extremity, and the event was regarded as an 
answer to their prayers. The Latin edict of 
the Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in 
the Magdeburg Centuriators states that as his 
forces were few in comparison with those of the 
enemy, he prayed to the gods of his nation for 
assistance, but in vain, and being reduced to 
straits by the enemy he sent " for the people we 
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call Christians ;" on being mustered they were 
found to be rather numerous, and throwing 
themselves on the ground they interceded for 
him and his army, it being the fifth day that 
they had no water, in an enemy's country 
in the midst of Germany. Scarcely had they 
fallen prostrate on their faces and prayed to a 
God unknown to the Emperor, when suddenly 
there descended on his army a cool and refresh- 
ing rain, but on the enemy there fell hail and 
Hghtning, so that the Emperor and his army 
perceived that a mighty God had helped them ; 
wherefore he granted full toleration to these 
people, lest by their prayers they should obtain 
a similar interposition against himself and his 
subjects. The learned Mosheim, referring to this 
story de Legione Fulminatrice, or the Thunder- 
ing Legion as it was called, states in his history 
of the second century — "It is still further 
beyond all doubt , that a considerable number of 
Christians served at this time in the Roman army. 
Tertullian,* who lived near the close of the 
second century, relates that a Christian soldier 
refused to wear the military ornament of a crown 

* His conyersion was probably A. D. 196. 
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of laurel^ which was giren to him^ with the rest 
of his regiment, by his commander. The soldier 
was punished for that disobedience, and his fel- 
low Christians blamed him for being too scru- 
pulous, and unnecessarily refusing to obey. In 
Tertullian's Apology is the following pass^e : 
'* If we were inclined to return evil for evil, we 
are able to revenge the injuries we endure. If 
we were disposed to commit murder in secret, 
or to rebel openly, are we not sufficiently nu- 
merous and powerful ? Are there not multitudes 
of Christians in all parts of the world ? We are 
but of yesterday, yet we have filled your towns, 
islands, castles, cities, councils, camps, tribes, 
assemblies, the palace, the senate, and the forum. 
We leave you only your temples. We can teU 
the number of your troops: the Christians of one 
province would exceed them. For what war 
should we not be prepared, even though our 
numbers were inferior; we who so willingly suffer 
death, did not our religion require us rather 
to endure than to inflict it ?" In the forty-third 
chapter of his Apology, Tertullian says, " We 
go to sea, hear armsy cultivate the ground, and 
traffic with you." In another chapter he depre- 
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cates the persecution of Christians^ because they 
are devout and loyal subjects. *'We Christians," 
he says, '* looking up to heaven, with hands out- 
stretched, because they do no injury, with un- 
covered head, because we are not ashamed, pray 
spontaneously and from the heartfor all Emperors, 
that they may enjoy length of days, and dwell 
in safety; that they may have a secure empire, 
POWERFUL ARMIES, faithiul senators, good sub- 
jects, the world at peace, and whatever Caesar 
as a man or as a monarch may desire."* 

* As some of the writers of books and pamphlets who 
contend that there were no Christian soldiers in the time of 
Tertullian, endeayour to proye that negatiye from his writ- 
ings, the original passages, translated aboye, are subjoined, 
which distinctly shew that the Christians were yery numer- 
ous in the imperial armies, and that they prayed that those 
armies might be powerful. "Hestemi sumus et yestra 
omnia impleyimus urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, con- 
ciliabulay oastra ipsa, tiibus, decurias, palatium, senatum, 
forum. Solayobisreliquimustempla. Possumus dinumerare 
exerdtUB yestros : imius proyincise plures erunt. Cui 
beUo non idonei, non prompti fuissemus, etiam impares 
copiis, qui tam libenter trucidamur, si non apud istam 
diflciplinam magis occidi liceret quam occidere ?" — Q. S. F, 
TertuUiani Apologeticus, cap. xxyii. 

** Nayigamus et nos yobiscum, et militatnus et rusticamur 
et mercatuB proinde miscemus."— TVrt. ApoL, cap. zlii., 
Savercampif 1798. 
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In Ado's Martyrology is an account of the 
martyrdom of the Christian legion of soldiers, 
who were quartered at Thebes, by the tyrant 
Maximian, and the address of their captain, 
Maurice, on their behalf to the Emperor. ^' We 
offer here our hands against any real enemies ; 
but to defile our hands with the blood of the 
innocent, that we may not do. These our right 
hands have skill to fight against the wicked and 
true enemies ; but to spoil and murder the 
godly and our fellow citizens they have not 
skill. We took up arms for the citizens, but 
not against them. We have fought always for 
justice and religion, and for the welfare of the 
innocent." 

Dr. Cave refers to this story given by Ado, 
and says, " It cannot be denied but that some 
of the primitive Christians were shie of engag- 
ing in wars, and not very forward to imdergo 

** niuc sursmn suspicientes Chiistiani manibus expansis, 
quia innocuis ; capite nudo, quia non erubescimus, denique 
sine monitorey quia de pectore, oramus. Precantes sumus 
omnes semper pro omnibus Imperatoribus yitam illis 
prolixam, imperium securum, domum tutam, exercitvs fortes^ 
senatum Melem, populum probum, orbem quietum, et 
qusecimque hominis et Csesaris vota sunt." — Tert, Apol,, 
cap. zxx. 
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publick * places of authority and power/ but 
(besides that this was only the opinion of some 
private persons, and not the common and current 
practice or determination of the Churchy) it 
arose partly from some mistaken passages in the 
gospel turning evangelical counsels into positive 
precepts; but principally because such offices 
and employments were usually clogged with 
such circumstances and conditions, as obliged 
them to some things repugnant to the Christian 
law ; otherwise where they could do it, without 
offering violence to their religion and their con- 
science they shun'd it not, but frequently bore 
arms and discharged such public offices as were 
committed to them, as cannot be unknown to 
any that are ever so litde versed in the history 
of the first ages of the Church; never were 
there better, more faithftd, and resolute souldiers, 
more obedient to the orders of their com- 
manders, more ready to attempt the most 
Imaxdous enterprises, never boggling at any 
thing which they could do without sin." — Cavers 
Primitive Christianity ^ chap. ii. 

The story of Marcellus, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of Dioclesian, is thus given 
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in Milner's Church History. '^The story of 
Marcellus is remarkable.* Mr. Gibbon has 
tindertaken to justify his execution^ by repre- 
senting him as punished purely for desertion 
and military disobedience. But^ it is no un- 
usual thing for this historian to suppress or to 
disguise fstcts^ when the credit of religion k 
concerned ; and I might have added this instance 
to the list of his perversions, which I formerly 
submitted to the judgment of the public. The 
truth is, the death of Marcellus was the effect 
of a PARTIAL PEKSECUTiON. New military 
rules, subversiye of Christianity, were intro- 
duced; Christian soldiers were ordered to 
sacrifice to the gods, and they could not do this 
without renouncing their religion: — otherwise 
it teas, in those times, not uncommon for the 
followers of Jesus to serve in the armies. 

"It was in the year 298, at Tangier, in 
Mauritania, while every one was employed in 
feasting and sacrifices, that Marcellus, the cen- 
turion, took off his belt, threw down his vine- 
branch and his arms, and added, ^I will not 
fight any longer under the banner of your 

* " Acta Sincera." — Fleury, book viii, chap, zxyii. 
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Emperor^ or serve your gods of wood and stone. 
If the condition of a soldier be such that he is 
obliged to sacrifice to gods and emperors^ I 
abandon the vine-branch and the belt and quit 
the service.' ' We plainly see the cause,' says 
Fleury, 'that forced the Christians to desert. 
They were compelled to partake of idolatrous 
worship.' The centurion was ordered to be 
beheaded; and Cassianus, the register, whose 
business it was to take down the sentence, cried 
out aloud, that he was shocked at its injustice. 
MarceUus smiled for joy, foreseeing that Cassi- 
anus would be his fellow martyr. In fact, he 
was actually martyred about a month after. 

'^ When I first read Mr. Gibbon's account of 
this transaction, I concluded that MarceUus had 
suffered on mere principles of modem Quaker- 
ism. Quite unnecessary are any further remarks 
on a subject, which is not in the smallest degree 
obscure, or uncertain."* — MUner, chap. xvii. 

* The writings of Erasmus contain many things condemn- 
atory of imlawful wars, and those who contend that all wars 
are so, frequently quote him. That Erasmus was not of 
this latter opinion is evident from the following passage 
in his dialogue between a soldier ^nd a Carthusian, in which 

E 
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On these grounds it may be concluded, in 
the words of the Thirty-seventh Article of the 
Chiirch of England, that ** it is lawful for 
Christian men, at the commandment of the 
magistrate, to wear weapons and serve in the 

the lawfulness of defensive wax is admitted. " Miles. Fas 
est occidere hostem, Carthtuianus, Fortassis est, si im- 
petat Patriam tuam. Turn piiun yideri potest pugnare pio 
liberis et uxore, pro parentibus et amicis, pro aris et focis, pro 
tranqniUitate publica." — Familiaria CoUoquia Des. Eraami, 
In his dedication of his paraphrase on St. Mark's Gospel 
to King Francis the 1st, he states, that while wars are not 
to be undertaken rashly and unjustly, he would not "shake 
the sword £rom the hands of princes ;'* that a good prince 
may sometimes find it necessary to go to war ; ** that the 
Sayiour took the sword ftom Peter, btU not from princes;** 
that " the sword is not taken away from them, but its use 
is prescribed, being committed to them in order to guard 
the public tranquillity, not to gratify their ambition." "Non 
haec dico, Bex Christianissime, quo principibus gladium ^ 
manibus excutiam. Est fortasse boni Principis aliquando 
beUum gerere, sed tum denique postea quam omnibus frustra 
tentatis hue adigit extrema necessitas. Dominus Jesus 
Petro gladium ademit, Principibus non ademit. — Habent 
Keges gladium suum ab Eodem permissiun, ad terrendos 
malos et honorandos bonos. Kon ademptus est Gladius, 
sed prsescriptus est usus : habent ad publicee tranquillitatis 
defensionem, non ad ambitionis prsesidium. — EpistolanBin 
Liber xxix. — See also Appendix No. 1. 
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wars." Hence also it may be inferred that a 
defensive war against unlawful invasion is 
justifiable. On the same principle^ nations^ in 
friendly alliance with each other^ may lawfrdly 
combine against a common enemy^ in a just 
cause^ for their mutual protection^ and may 
carry the war into the territory of their assailant. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" It was great pity, bo it was, 

That yillanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So oowardly."— Shakspeabe. 

K the general war between the allied powers 
of Europe and Napoleon can be vindicated as 
lawful and necessary^ it must be on the principle 
stated at the close of the first chapter. The 
ambitious career of their unscrupulous and 
powerful adversary, was worthy of all con- 
demnation. After he had established a military 
despotism in France, exercising the power, with 
the title of Emperor, having issued those para- 
doxical coins with ** La B^publique Fran9aise" 
on the one side and Napoleon Empereur," on 
the other ; he compelled our ally, the King of 
Portugal, to retire from Lisbon to the Brazils, 
and placed the crown of Spain on the head of 
his brother, Joseph Buonaparte. In a series of 
campaigns Lord Wellington, commanding with 
consummate skill his highly disciplined and 
valiant army, defeated the French generals and 
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their numerous forces in every battle. With the 
powerful aid^ and animating example of the 
British, the Portuguese and Spaniards often 
fought bravely in Guerilla warfare, in the heroic 
defence of Zaragoza and other towns, aJad in 
general actions. Napoleon, leaving the Penin- 
sular campaign to some of his most distinguished 
generals, led an immense force into Bussia. on 
that murderous expedition which proved the 
term of his victories, England, which had. 
formerly withstood him alone, when by treaty 
or conquest he had combined nearly all other 
civilized nations in a hostile league for the 
destruction of her commerce, and her extinction 
as a great kingdom, had achieved the deliverance 
of Portugal and Spain ; Lord Wellington then 
crossed the Pyrenees, and pursued Marshal 
Soult into France. 

As Napoleon approached, the Buissians re- 
treated. They paused to fight a terrific battle 
at Borodino, in which forty thousand of the 
French, and a greater number of their own 
soldiers were slain. The Bussians claimed a 
victory, but retired towards Moscow. That 
great city was forsaken by its inhabitants, and 
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wrapped in flames. Napoleon^ for a brief space^ 
remained in the palace of the Czars^amid burning 
ruins. The cruelty of the invaders^ and the 
determined resistance of the Bussians, spread 
desolation and horrors along the line of march^ 
and the French soldiers^ who had been promised 
repose and plunder at Moscow^ found there a 
conflagration. After yainly boasting that he 
would revisit Russia, and destroy St. Petersburg, 
the imperial despot returned towards France. 
The Bussian armies followed in the rear of the 
several divisions of the French ai-my, whose 
retreat was a succession of defeats, in which 
multitudes were destroyed by the sword, and 
the rigours of a northern winter. Napoleon 
caused a bridge to be thrown over the Beresina, 
to escape the pursuit of General Witgenstein. 
He had scarcely passed the riyer with his guard, 
when that general fired on the French who 
were preparing to follow their Emperor. An 
order was given to blow up the bridge; the 
miserable soldiers uttered a shout of despair, 
niunbers perished in the icy stream, five thousand 
were killed, and thirteen thousand taken prison* 
ers, with their artillery, and nearly all the 
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plunder which they had tsiken firom the cities 
of Bussia. But by that sacrifice a river had 
been placed between Napoleon and his pursuers, 
and thus he obtained a good start in his flight to 
Paris. Of at least four hundred thousand men 
whom he led into Kussia to subdue it, not more 
than fifty thousand returned.* 

From the Peninsula, from Germany, and from 
Bussia, the victorious armies of the allies now 
penetrated France, and met in Paris to redress 
the wrongs of Europe. The usurper, who came 
a youth to Paris, in far humbler guise from his 
native Corsica, was deprived of the crown he wore, 
and the many kingdoms he had given away to lus 
brethren; but was provided with a retreat in 
Elba, and the sea for the boundary of his realm. 

There he intrigued to accomplish another 
usurpation, violated the compact he had made 
with the allies, regained the sovereignty of 
France, and soon afterwards marched to Quatre- 
Bras and Waterloo, rejoicing that at the head of 
a more numerous army than theirs, he had, at 
last, caught the English before they could be 
joined by Blucher and his Prussians. 

* See Appendix No. 2. 
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But^ in Tain did the massy columns of French 
infantry and cavalry, and that powerful artillery 
which had swept down other armies, pour their 
cannon balls and volleys, and furiously charge the 
British ranks on that well-contested field. Our 
British regiments, in unbroken squares, firmly 
received and valiantly repulsed the cavalry. 
The French cuirassiers met the Scots greys and 
life guards in the shock of battle, and were 
hurled on the bloody plain. As a last resource, 
the Empe!ror ordered his reserve, styling them- 
selves invincible, to advance, and overwhelm 
our troops, which had stood the brunt of war 
for a whole day. The British general saw the 
coming danger, but when was he unprepared 
to meet it ? As the French columns reached the 
spot where our men lay, while the shot from the 
enemy's artillery flew over and aroimd them, 
Wellington gave the signal, *^ Up guards, and 
at them." Napoleon soon saw his chosen band 
waver, and mingle in confusion. The British 
army were ordered to advance, raised the shout 
of victory ; and on the far left, the smoke of the 
Prussian volleys was seen, as Bulow and Blucher 
led their troops to the attack to share the triumph. 
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and relieve from the pursuit our fatigued soldiers ; 
who, on that memorable day, had overcome 
Napoleon's last determined struggle for pre- 
eminence. He had earned a more secure prison. 
The kingdoms of Europe were restored to their 
right owners, and have since enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted peace. 

How much depended on that victory ! Had 
there been want of discipline, of courage, and 
of strength in our soldiers, want of skill in our 
general; the ambitious insatiable usilrper and 
tyrannical destroyer of the human race would 
again have been paramount. 

For the efficiency of our army and the great 
• skill of its commander, England, under Provi- 
dence, owes much to Napoleon's conqueror, nor 
has she been ungrateful to her Wellington. He 
knew that his country must not trifle with the 
terrible business of war, at best uncertain ; but 
with such an adversary, requiring the utmost 
caution, foresight, and preparation, as well as 
military talent, to conquer and bring the long-pro- 
tracted strife of Europe to a close. But because 
thirty-five years, for us peaceful, have elapsed 
since the batde of Waterloo, can it be said that 
wax is now improbable, knowing the hostiHties 
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in which our former foe and allies have been 
engaged during the last two years, when some 
of our own colonies are not in the best temper, 
and the United States have departed from the 
pacific counsels and moderate views of Wash- 
ington. Are mankind grown so much wiser 
and better, more amiable and less selfish, that 
we may trust to their goodness and generosity, 
dismantle our fleets, and disband our armies ? 
It might be well to reduce them, if other powers 
would do the same. But were those of Austria 
too numerous last year ? Is the Czar, with the 
smouldering embers of a rebellion, only just ex- 
tinguished on his frontiers, likely to weaken his 
armaments ? Is the great Republic of France so 
very calm and orderly, that we may surely rely 
on the permanently peaceful and friendly dis- 
position of that warlike and excitable people, 
and of their changeable government? 

To preserve our institutions, liberty, property, 
and Hves, is a primary duty of our rulers ; and they 
would not fulfil it, unless they were to maintain 
an army and navy powerful enough to deter 
and to repel invasion, — 

<^ Britannia needs no bulwark, 
" No towers along the steep," 
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on condition, however, that she shall guard her 
native seas with good ships and dauntless ma- 
riners. 

But armies and navies cost a great deal of 
money. It also costs money to insure ware- 
houses against fire^ vessels and their cargoes 
against shipwreck. Yet prudent men prefer to 
pay for insurance, rather than risk ruin ; and a 
wise people will choose to be taxed for their 
defence, rather than dwell in perpetual insecu- 
rity. A rich and unwarlike kingdom is an irre- 
sistible temptation to poorer and more martial 
states ; and if Great Britain, with her vast terri- 
torial and commercial wealth, and manufacturing 
industry, her colonies and settlements in every 
quarter of the globe, were to neglect the arma- 
ments necessary for her protection, a catastrophe 
might ensue, not only fatal to this country, but 
which would resound through the world, and 
be detrimental to the best and highest interests 
of the human race. 

It is true that in the year 1701, the national 
debt of Great Britain was only about £ 1 5,000,000, 
that in seventy-four years it had increased to 
£125,000,000, and after the lapse of another 
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seventy-five years, in 1860, amounts to about 
£800,000,000. Our ancestors fought for them- 
selves and their posterity, not always wisely and 
justly, but, on the whole, we have not much cause 
to complain, considering the momentous interests 
involved in their wars, and the victories they 
obtained. Great reason have we for gratitude 
to Providence, that we, their successors, occupy 
so elevated and responsible a position, possess 
such vast influence for good or evil, and enjoy 
so many and so great blessings. We may regret 
that those wars were carried on with such lavish 
expenditure, especially in subsidies to foreign 
states, by which so heavy a debt was contracted 
and the burden of its repayment devolved on 
us and our descendants. But the victory at 
Waterloo having been the means of procuring 
thirty-five years of peace, posterity may blame 
us who have lived during that time, and the 
governments, who have courted popularity by 
taMng ofi* taxes, whenever there was a surplus 
revenue; thus transmitting to the indefinite, and 
perhaps troubled fature, the national debt, al- 
most undiminished. By a wise economy we 
might adequately provide for our country's de- 
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fence, and also set apart a surplus revenue in 
the sinking fund. But the loyers of peace may 
console themselves with the reflection, that if they 
have to pay for past wars and present security ; 
the heavy incumbrances of European nations, 
are among the impediments to the renewal and 
continuance of hostiUties. 

In Dr. Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations, 
there is the following curious passage. ^^ In 
great empires, the people who live in the capital 
and in the provinces, remote from the scene of 
action, feel, many of them, scarce any inconve- 
niency from the war ; but enjoy, at their ease, 
the amusement of reading in the newspapers 
the exploits of their own fleets and armies. To 
them, this amusement compensates the small 
diflference between the taxes which they pay on 
account of the war, and those which they had 
been accustomed to pay in time of peace." 

It is to be hoped that few of us would now 
choose to pay war taxes for such a purpose ; and 
the journalists of our day have topics and talent 
enough to make the newspapers interesting, 
without battles for the barbarous amusement of 
gentlemen, who live at home at ease. Long 
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before newspapers were invented, warriors 
fought, and poets sung, and historians related 
their martial exploits. Thus the methods which 
men have employed from the earliest times, for 
mutual destruction, can be accurately traced. 
But paradoxical as it may seem, their progress, 
even in that art, will be foimd to have been ad- 
vantageous. 

Savages are all armed for the chase and for 
war; they fight with ferocity, often torture their 
captives, and sometimes devour the slain. From 
the North American Indians to the modemDyaks 
and pirates of Labuan and Borneo, and the 
A&icans, who sell their captives as slaves, 
savages have been addicted to frequent and 
cruel wars. The immense armies, and fierce 
inroads of the wandering tribes of Arabians, 
Scythians, and Tartars, were terribly destruc- 
tive. Voltaire speaks of European battles as 
mere skirmishes, when compared with the mul- 
titudes that perished on the plains of Asia. In 
the reign of Theodosius, Attila, who took the 
title of " the Scourge of God," led into the 
Eastern Empire myriads of Huns, who spread 
desolation from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, 
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razed seventy cities^ and depopulated the pro- 
vinces by slaughtering the inhabitants, or carry- 
ing them into captivity. From the Caspian to 
the Indies they thus laid waste in four years, a 
populous district of many hundred miles. In 
Graul, they were resisted by an immense army 
of Visigoths and their allies, and in a battle 
fought on the vast plains near Chalons, one 
hundred and sixty- two thousand were slain, and 
Attila was compelled to retire. In that war 
the Thuringians massacred their hostages and 
prisoners. "Two himdred young maidens," 
says Gibbon, ''were tortured with exquisite 
and unrelenting rage; their bodies were torn 
asunder by wild horses, or their bones were 
crushed under the weight of rolling waggons, 
and their unburied limbs were abandoned on 
the public roads, as a prey to dogs and vultures. 
Such were those savage ancestors, whose imagi- 
nary virtues have sometimes excited the praise 
and envy of civilized ages." The same writer 
says ; '' Of the time of ignorance which pre- 
ceded Mahomet, seventeen thousand battles 
are recorded by tradition;" and of the subse- 
quently desolating progress of the Saracens, he 
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writes ; '^ A victorious line of inarch had been 

prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock 

of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the 

repetition of an equal space would have carried 

the Saracens to the confines of Poland and the 

Highlands of Scotland; the Khine is not more 

impassable than the Nile or Euphrates^ and the 

Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval 

combat into the mouth of the Thames." But 

the advance of those terrible invaders was 

arrested by Charles Martel. After a desultory 

fight of six days^ and a dose combat of one^ 

the Arabs were forced to retire with immense 

slaughter^ and were driven beyond the Pyrenees, 

Not less destructive and devastating were 

the conquests of the Moguls and Tartars imder 

Zingis Elhan and Timour^ the former of whom> 

and his four sons^ invaded the dominion of 

Mohammed^ the Sultan of Carizme^ with an 

army of seven hundred thousand Moguls and 

Tartars. In the first battle, they fought with 

four hundred thousand of the Carizmians, of 

whom one hundred and sixty-two thousand 

were slain. The Tartars, under Baton, ravaged 

Russia, Poland, and the whole of Hungary, 
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with m amy of five hundred thousand men, 
*'and the nuns of cities and churches," says 
Gibbon, *'were overspread with the bones of 
the natives." The fugitives were promised 
pardon, but as soon as they had prepared the 
ground for harvest, they were slaughtered, and 
at Gran, a German colony, three hundred noble 
matrons were massacred in presence of the 
£han. On slight provocation, those monsters 
used to exterminate a whole people, and convert 
their lands into pastures for cattle. Zingis 
iChan destroyed the great cities of Khorasan, 
Maru, Nisabour, and Herat, and the exact 
account taken of the killed amounted to four 
millions three hundred and forty-seven thousand, 
from which we may conjecture what multitudes 
that fiend must have slaughtered in his many 
wars. 

Timour professed to be a reformer, and 
Gibbon says, whole nations were crushed under 
his footsteps. ^* The ground which had been 
occupied by flourishing cities was often marked 
by his abominable trophies, by columns, or 
pyramids of human heads. Astracan, Carizme, 
Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, 
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Boursa^ Smyrna^ and a thousand others^ were 
iBacked^ or bumt> or utterly destroyed in his 
presence^ and by his troops ; and perhaps his 
conscience would have been startled if a priest 
or philosopher had dared to number the millions 
of victims whom he had sacrificed^ to the esta- 
blishment of peace and order." Genseric^ a 
soldier and pirate of the most savage character^ 
pursued a similar career with his Vandals and 
Moors ; laying waste Africa, and other parts of 
the Broman empire, pillaging Eome itself foi; 
fourteen days, and carrying thence, among other 
treasures and works of art, the golden vessels, 
table, and candlestick, that were taken four hun- 
dred years before, by Titus, from the Jewish 
temple, and deposited at Bome, in the Temple 
of Peace. Such were the dreadful wars of those 
merciless invaders who overran Asia and Europe, 
and killed, not only warriors, but unresisting 
people of both sexes : only valiant armies checked 
their desolating career. 

In the earlier wars of the Greeks with the 
Persians, the immense armies of the East were 
opposed to a few brave freemen. Miltiades 
formed his Athenians at Marathon, so as to pro- 
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tect his rear by a mountain, his right wing by 
the sea^ and his left by a morass. He placed 
his main strength in the wings of his little 
army, ai^d, with them, impetuously drove back 
and threw into confusion the wings of the Per- 
sian army, attacked it in flank and rear, and 
completely routed their host of one hundred 
and ten thousand, with only ten thousand 
Athenians. That heroic people checked at 
Thermopylae, the innumerable host of Xerxes, 
amounting to several millions, destroyed his 
fleet at Salamis, and compelled them to retreat. 
He left Mardonius in Greece, with three hun- 
dred thousand men, who were utterly defeated 
by sixty-five thousand Greeks, at Platea; only 
forty thousand of the Persians saving themselves 
by flight. 

At the battle of Leuctra, one hundred and 
twenty years after that of Marathon, the Lacede- 
monians were opposed to the Thebans. In 
personal courage and skill, and in the use of 
their weapons, the Lacedemonians were, at least, 
equal to their adversaries ; and their army con- 
sisted of twenty-four thousand infantry and six- 
teen thousand cavalry: while that of the Thebans 
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did not exceed six thousand infantry^ and four 
hundred cavalry. Its general was Epaminon- 
das. He formed his left wing as a deep column 
of heavily armed troops^ flanked by the sacred 
band under Felopidas^ and his right wing in a 
line oblique to the Lacedemonian army^ which 
was drawn up in the form of a crescent. Both 
flanks of his massy column were thus protected^ 
so as to prevent his numerous foes from sur- 
rounding him. He charged with the cavalry 
and sacred band^ and during that onsets rapidly 
formed his deep battalion into a wedge^ pierced 
the Lacedemonian right wing, and by his supe- 
rior generalship^ defeated a much more numerous 
army of the best soldiers in Greece. At Man- 
tinea^ Epaminondas was again victorious^ but he 
fell mortally wounded, and like Wolfe and 
Nelson, only survived to know that he had 
conquered. 

Philip of Macedon was trained in the same 
school with Epaminondas ; and his phalanx, or 
deep battalion of spearmen in close flies, by its 
massive weight and force, when commanded by 
Philip and Alexander, bore down all before it. 
If attacked in flank, however, being unwieldy. 
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it was easily thrown into disorder, and was not 
a match for the active and powerful Soman 
legion. 

Another cause of the success of Philip and 
his Macedonians was, that they were constantly 
in the field, and regularly trained as a standing 
army. The victories of Hannibal during the 
first Funic war, are in a great measure to be 
ascribed to the regular training aud active 
service of his troops, as well as to the great 
military talent of their general, whom Buona- 
parte resembled in the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and the promptitude and skill with which 
he could change his order of battle and strike 
a decisive blow during the conflict. In the 
first Punic war the discipline of the Soman 
soldiers was not at its height, nor were their 
generals then a match for Hannibal, who on 
the bloody field of Cannae, slew seventy thou- 
sand of that martial nation, which af);erwards 
destroyed Carthage. 

The strength, courage, and hardihood of our 
Saxon and Norman ancestors, and their skill as 
archers, gave them a decided superiority in their 
wars with the French. At the battle of Cressy, 
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cannon began to be used in Europe^ which^ ac- 
cording to Milton^ was an invention of Satan* 
But the general use of guns and artillery has pro- 
duced great and certainly beneficial changes in 
the character of war. Formerly on the approach 
of two hostile armies^ the battle began by a 
shower of arrows or of darts^ then the ranks 
dosed with thrusts and blows of spear and 
sWord, bill and battle-axe, and each soldier saw 
distinctly his foeman fight and bleed, conquer 
Or fall. The conflict was so near, and the en- 
raged combatants were so intermingled, that 
the slaughter was immense. At Flodden, in 
1513, the rash valour of James IV. of Scotland, 
prompted him to give battle to the English 
general, the Earl of Surrey, at the head of a 
more numerous army. On their left wing the 
Scotch were victorious, on their right they were 
gaUed by the English archers and defeated. 
The English closed around the centre, where 
the Scottish King fought on foot with his nobles 
and gentry, and they pulled off their boots to 
stand more firmly on the ground, which was 
slippery with blood of the wounded and the 
slain. Such was the coarse and stem reality of 
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that scene of carnage; Sir Walter Scott has 
given a poet's description of it in Marmion. 

The use of fire-arms and cannon led to the 
gradual discontinuance of armour. Gustavus 
Adolphus only retained helmets^ and armour on 
the breast and back. That great gieneral re- 
duced the size of regiments and squadrons^ 
increased the number of officers^ and formed 
his order of battle in two lines, reforms which 
have been approved of since his time. 

During the ineffectual attempts of the exiled 
Stuarts to recover the throne of Great Britain, 
from which James H. had been deposed, several 
remarkable victories were gained by the wild 
impetuous valour of the Scottish Highlanders, 
fighting in clans undier their chieftains against 
soldiers disciplined,. but not equal to our modem 
standing army. A few of the Highlanders 
carried muskets, but fixing them as they ad- 
vanced, threw them away, and then rushed 
furiously on with broadswords and targets. 

The battles of Killiecrankie and Preston-Pans 
were decided by the charge of the strong and 
active Highlanders. The battle of KiUiecsankie, 
at which Viscount Dundee was killed,, when 
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leading on the HigUanders to victory, is thus 
described in the beautiful and spirited lays of 
the Scottish cavaliers, by Professor Aytoun. 

" Down we crouched amid the bracken 
Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer. 
When they scent the stately dear. 
From the dark defile emerging, 
Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's foot and Leven's troopers 
Marching to the tuck of drum ; 
Through the scattered wood of birches^ 
O'er the broken ground and heath. 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 
Till they gained the field beneath ; 
Then we bounded from our covert — 
Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 
Start to life with armed men ! 
Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of steel. 
Hose the slogan of Macdonald^ 
Flashed the broadsword of Locheill ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 
'Mongst the foremost of our band — 
On we poured until we met them 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand^ 
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Horse and man went down like drift-wood 

When the floods are black at Yule, 

And their carcases are whirling 

In the Garry's deepest pool. 

Horse and man went down before us — 

Living foe there tarried none 

On the fleld of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done." 

The discipline and indomitable courage of 
the Highland regiments of the British army^ 
were amply proved during the late general 
war in Europe. Their ancient on-slaught 
would not avail against their modern method 
of fighting. The thunder of cannon^ the roll 
of musketry^ and the flight of shells and 
rockets^ have given quite a diflferent aspect to 
battle. Clouds of smoke obscure the field. No 
longer do mailed knights exert their prowess 
against other knights in panoply^ or against 
their half-armed followers. A battle is not a 
series of single combats^ but the conflict of 
martial columns wielding against each other the 
destructive engines of modem war. Coolness^ 
discipline^ patient and heroic courage^ qualities 
in which English troops excels are the elements 
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of success^ and these under intrepid and skilful 
commanders^ in a good cause^ afford the best 
presage of victory. 

The most renowned modern generals have 
studied the tactics of a remoter age. Those of 
Greece were adapted to modem warfare by 
Frederick of Prussia, and several of the battles 
by which he defeated his numerous enemies, 
and raised the Prussian monarchy to its distin- 
guished rank, were won on the very same prin- 
ciples by which Epaminondas conquered at 
Leuctra and Mantinea. Buonaparte had at 
first to contend with the slow and regular tacti- 
cians of Germany. Like Hannibal,. he crossed 
the Alps into Italy, overcoming difficulties that 
were only not insuperable to ardour and darings 
Like Hannibal and Frederick, he had the talent 
to perceive at a glance the errocs of his oppo<- 
nents, and was ready to profit by them% While 
they were leisurely moving t9 unite theirfoi^ces^ 
he by rapid marches encountered them sepa- 
rately, defeated them in tum^. and inspired the 
republican armies with the belief that he would 
always lead them to victx)ry. Buonaparte^ in> 
his ambitious career, seemed to be utterly re- 
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gardless of the number of lives that might be 
sacrificed in order to obtain the objects he had 
in view. Mons. Emile Girardin, the editor of 
the French newspaper La- Presse, has stated 
that the total levies of soldiers raised in France 
from the 24th of June, 1791, to the 15th of 
November, 1813, amounted to four millions five 
hundred and fifty- six thousand, of whom Napo- 
leon obtained^ the conscription, two nuflions 
four hundred and seventy-six thousand, who 
were never freed from service. He says, 
" Spain was the tomb of most of our old soldiers; 
what remained perished almost entirely in the 
snows of Kassia The army of 1813 L com- 
posed of recruits of from eighteen to twenty 
years of age. Illness, fatigue, and misery deci- 
mated them. Of the one million two hundred 
and sixty thousand men raised in 1813, there re- 
mained in 1814, to defend the soil of France, 
but one hundred thousand men above the guard. 
In 1814, France was reduced to her old limits 
of 1790, and from her were taken Marien- 
burgh, Philippeville, and Landau. Such, then, 
was the net produce of twenty years' gigantic 
wars, heroic efforts, immeasurable sacrifices, and 
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bloodshed on every battle-field of Europe. A 
single battle lost, that of Waterloo, sufficed to 
take from France the fruit of twenty immortal 
victories, and to render her smaller in 1845 than 
in 1790. But that is not all ! To four millions 
five hundred thousand men (how many nations 
have not four millions five hundred thousand 
souls !) cut down by balls and bullets, must be 
added seven millions of indemnity of war paid 
by France to the Allied Powers, and which was 
payable in equal portions in five years by means 
of bons to bearer on the royal treasury, pltis 
490,000,000 for the support of the foreign gar- 
rison, pltcs a multitude of various indemnities, 
the whole amounting to nearly two milliards.'* 
This is a fearful account of bloodshed and 
treasure wasted in unjust wars, the conquests 
rapidly obtained by which were lost more 
speedily. France, deprived of four and a half 
miUions of her sons, was reduced within narrower 
territorial limits after the battle of Waterloo, 
which rendered fruitless her thirty ^' immortal 
victories." Thus, according to M. Girardin, 
Napoleon was a modern Attila or Tamerlane, 
and yet the slaughter he caused, unexampled 
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in modem times^ was not equal to the carnage 
and misery inflicted by tiiose destroyers of the 
human race at an earlier and less populous age 
of the world. 

The adoration of the memory of Napoleon 
in France at this day, is a sign that we cannot 
yet dispense with our army and navy, and trust 
to an extemporaneous militia. 

It is clear, from the reason of the thing, as 
well as from history and experience, that a 
standing army is the only effectual way to de- 
fend a country where the surrounding naUons 
have regular armies, which are a match for a 
far greater number of volimteers and militia, 
however valuable those may be as auxiliaries. 
Very indifferent citizens, not unfrequently 
become, under the strict discipline of the army, 
steady men and good soldiers, while militia 
men must generally be below the level of regular 
soldiers, and not unfrequently have been spoiled 
for the duties of civil life, as Cowper well 
describes in the following passage : 

" The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 
Blest with an infant's ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures, now and then 
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A wrestling match, a foot race, or a fair, 
Is ballotted and trembles at the news : 
Sheepish he doffs his hat, and mumbling swears 
A bible-oath to be whatever they please. 
To do he knows not what The task performed, 
That instant he becomes the Serjeant's care, 
His pupil, and his torment, and his jest 
His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 
Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks, 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees. 
Unapt to learn, and formed of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees puts off himself. 
Grows conscious of a change and likes it well ; 
He stands erect ; his slouch becomes a walk $ 
He steps right onward; martial in his air, 
His form, and movement ; — ^is as smart above 
As meal and larded locks can make him ; wears 
His hat or his plumed helmet with a grace ; 
And, his three years of heroship expired, 
Eetums indignant to the slighted plough. 
He hates the field, in which no fife or drum 
Attends him ; drives his cattle to a march ; 
And sighs for the smart comrades he has left. 
'Twere well if his exterior change were all — 
But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance and harmless manners too. 
To swear, to game, to drink ; to show at home 
By lewdness, idleness, and sabbath-breach, 
The great proficiency he made abroad ; 
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To astonish and to grieve hia gazing friends ; 
To break some maiden's and his mother's heart; 
To be a pest where he was useful once, 
Are his sole aim and all his glory, now." 

Engineers, artiUerymen, and artiUery horses, 
so essential to the efficiency of an army, must 
he constantly trained, in order to be effective. 

Since the battle of Waterloo, naral and mili- 
tary gunnery has been much improved. The 
great skill of our naval gunners was shown in 
the Mediterranean, and especially at the capture 
of Acre, which Sir Sidney Smith had formerly 
defended against the power of Buonaparte. 

The weight of shot thrown by one broadside 
of a British man-of-war, is now nearly double 
what it was at the battle of Trafalgar. A bomb 
shell costs eleven shillings, about the price of a 
rare pine apple. But as the power-looms have 
superseded the hand-looms, and the spinning 
jennies the spinning wheels, so have cannons, 
bomb shells, and Congreve rockets, supplanted 
the hand tohand conflicts ; the merciless hacking, 
and hewing, and battering, and thrusting, and 
felling, of ancient battles. It is anticipated, that 
with the tremendous armaments of men-of^wai^ 
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sea-fights must henceforth be more brief and 
decisive. Lord Nelson's plan of breaking the 
enemy's line^ placii^ his ships alongside theirs^ 
and boarding as soon as possible^ was both brave 
an4 merciful. The celebrated naval engagement 
between the American fr^ate, Chesapeake^ and 
the British frigate, the Shannon, commanded 
by Captain Broke, which was inferior to the 
American ship in the number of its crew and 
weight of metal, was decided off the harbour of 
Boston in fifteen minutes, by the British board- 
ing the Chesapeake, hauling down the American 
flag, and carrying off their prize to Halifax, to 
the great astonishment of the people of Boston, 
who had assembled in crowds on the shore, 
expecting to see their American fixate gain 
the day. Lord Nelson disapproved of placing 
marksmen on the rigging of his ships, because 
it was deadly, without being decisive. But by 
that device of the enemy, the hero received his 
mortal wound. 

The effect of batteries at sea or on shore may 
be calculated; and when they are brought to 
bear with unerring effect, a flag of truce or a 
retreat often terminates the contest. Future 
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discoveries may supply tremendous explosive 
and destructive engines^ which probably will 
promote peace^ by rendering resistance hopeless; 
for nobody but a Don Quixote would select a 
windmill for his antagonist^ or contend with 
mortal arm against forces resembling an earth- 
quake or a volcano. 

Sieges are now comparatively few and short. 
The successful resistance of Comom and Peter- 
wardein^ in the late war in Hungary^ are rare 
exceptions to the general nile^ that fortresses are 
scarcely ever impregnable to a regular army well 
provided with artiUery. But their surrender 
of course followed the defeat of the Hungarian 
armies. What miseries are now avoided by the 
speedy surrender of fortified places ! The inha- 
bitants of beleaguered towns used to be pent up 
within their walls for years^ till disease^ and 
£unine^ and slaughter^ left only the wreck of a 
garrison and a city^ to be destroyed by the ruth- 
less invaders. The siege of Yeii lasted for ten 
years^ as long as that of Troy. After a seven 
months' siege Alexander the Great massacred 
all the inhabitants of Tyre, and is said to have 
crucified many of them on the shore. The city 

o 
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was burned. Hannibal is stated to have plun- 
dered four hundred towns ; and the history of 
his countrymen was a series of the most savage 
contests with the Sicilians^ Greeks^ and other 
nations^ and afterwards with the Bomans^ in 
which the Carthagenians slaughtered hundreds 
of thousands of their fellow creatures. They 
suffered at last terrible retribution. Carthage^ 
containing more than half a million of inhabi- 
tants^ was plundered^ and then burned by the 
Bomans. The flames raged for seventeen days^ 
till nothing remained of the proud city of those 
remorseless warriors but a [mass of ruins. The 
predicted dreadftd doom of Jerusalem was lite- 
raUyfulfiUed. In that most horrible of aU sieges, 
about one million one hundred thousand persons 
perished by mutual slaughter, by famine, and 
the sword of the enemy. The fortresses taken 
by the British and their aUies during the Pe- 
ninsular war, were defended by the brave and 
alert French, commanded by skilfcd and gallant 
officers. Napoleon had forbidden that any for- 
tress should be surrendered, until it had resisted 
at least one assault. That assault generally cost 
the lives of many valiant men, and often led to 
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a more protracted defence^ in which serious 
obstacles^ and a most destructive warfare^ opposed 
the indomitable energy of our troops. 

Most of the very worst features of a modem 
siege were exemplified at San Sebastian^ a third 
rate fortress^ and not in good condition when 
our army appeared before it with an immense 
battering train of artillery. The British admi- 
ralty were culpably negligent in not sending 
supplies and ammunition to Lord Wellington^ 
and a fleet to prevent the reinforcements and 
suppUes which the enemy received during the 
siege. The plan of attack which Wellington 
had approved was departed from; the enemy's 
batteries were not silenced, the breaches were 
insufficient^ a lodgment was not made on the 
horn work, the assault which he had ordered to 
be made in the day-time, took place in the night, 
and at a wrong state of the tide, so that our 
soldiers had to advance a long way from their 
trenches to the breach, over rocks, slippery with 
sea-weed ; exposed, not only to the cannon, mus- 
ketry, and shells of the enemy, but, in the dark- 
ness, struck down by the fire of their own batte- 
ries. The storming party were repulsed with 
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great slaughter^ and the suppEes from E&gland 
haTing been delayed^ the siege was conyerted 
into a blockade^ until renewed by Sir Thomas 
Graham^ imder the more immediate direction 
of Lord Wellington. 

In the final assault^ similar errors were com- 
mitted by underrating the defensive powers of 
the besieged^ who^ encouraged by their former 
success^ employed every art and the most strenu- 
ous efforts to repel the assailants. And but for 
the explosion of some powder barrels^ sheUs^ 
and other defensive materials^ behind the tra- 
versesj which enabled the stormers to effect an 
entrance^ they would have failed again. 

The battle had raged for five hours at the 
walis^ and for half an hour a heavy cannonade 
from fifty guns had been directed against the 
ramparts^ over the heads of the storming party. 
A violent thunder storm burst on the devoted 
place^ and amid the foulest atrocities of war the 
town was consumed by fire. This dreadful 
achievement was accomplished with a loss on 
our side of two thousand five hundred officers 
and men. The governor and his reduced gar- 
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rison retired to the castle^ which he defended 
for nine days longer.* 

If then we consider the perpetual conflicts of 
savage tribes^ the frequent wars of the rival 
republics of Greece with each other^ and with 
their common enemies; if we remember &at 
the temple of Janus at Rome always open in 
the time of war^ was never closed during five 
centuries^ till the end of the second Funic war^ 
and then only for a short time ; if we advert to 
the desolation caused by the Scythians^ Goths^ 
Vandals^ Tartars^ and the destruction of about 
two millions of human beings in the Crusades, 
it seems to be evident that wars were anciently, 
and before the general use of firearms and can- 
non, more frequent, protracted, destructive, 
and cruel than they are now. The wars of the 
Italians in the fifteendi and sixteenth centuries, 
are rather an apparent than a real exception to 
this conclusion. The combatants were mer- 
cenaries, willing to take the money and %ht the 
battles of any state that chose to employ them, 
and when the campaign was ended, they were 

* See Appendix No. 4. 
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equally ready to serve the kingdom^ or duke- 
dom, or republic, against which they had fought 
before. Their attachments and animosities were 
fictitious, transitory, and transferable, like the 
political principles of bribed voters at elections, 
who assume the names and colours of whig, 
or tory, or radical, by turns. Those Italian 
soldiers of fortune thus meeting in the field, 
sometimes as comrades at other times as antago- 
nists, took very good care of themselves and of 
their firatemity, and earned their pay with the 
least possible bloodshed. In those times the 
chief warriors were horsemen, covered from 
head to foot with heavy iron armour, almost 
impenetrable by the strokes of swords and darts; 
but whoever has experienced the sultry heat of 
an Italian summer, will readily understand that 
to support those massy plates of steel, and to be 
baked within their enclosure by the solar rays, 
in the plains and valleys south of the Alps, was 
a burdensome if not a dangerous service. Their 
battles were like sham fights at a review. 
Swords clashed on swords, arrows rung against 
greaves and breastplates, knights were unhorsed^ 
shaken, and bruised ; military manoeuvres were 
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performed after the most approved fashion of 
the age, much plunder and many prisoners were 
taken, and the rich captives were deemed 
valuable booty for the sake of their ransom. 
At the close of the day's encounter there were 
two or three casualties. In short, those hired 
soldiers made war a rather pleasant show or 
pastime, and the luxurious citizens of Italy paid 
for the performance, as litigious people do now 
for chancery suits, and with much the same 
result. 

The contrast between ancient and modem 
Britain, in regard to war, shows a happy change 
for the better. At first the scene of frequent 
battles between Bomans and Britons, Ficts and 
Scots, Saxons and Normans : afterwards, north 
of the Forth, feuds raged between the rival 
clans, who burned each other's castles and 
dwellings, levied black-mail, and fought for 
plunder or revenge. The Highland chie& and 
their followers used to descend to the Lowlands, 
carry off booty, retire to their fastnesses, and 
defy the royal authority and the laws. Scotland 
was then a kingdom subdivided against itself. 
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England and Scotland were often at war with 
each oth^r ; and in the border counties^ on either 
side the Tweedy there were incessant forays 
and skirmishes. Our English ancestors shed 
each Other's blood in the civil wars of the white 
and red roses^ and of Charles I. with his Parlia- 
ment. In the bloody battle of Edgehill^ where 
only thirty thousand fought^ six thousand feU. 
Meihbers of the same family were in the of^posite 
ranks of the Cavaliers and Soundheads^ and 
some of the slain received their mortal wounds 
from the hands of their near relations. Towns 
were besieged and taken^ the country was laid 
waste^ and contributions were levied on the 
inhabitants^ first by one party and then by the 
other. The following is the conclusion of a 
letter from the Earl of Essex^ commanding the 
Parliamentary forces^ dated ^' this S7th of May^ 
1643. For my honoured friend^ Colonel Na- 
thaniel Fiennes, Governor of Bristol. These 
with speed; haste^ haste^ post haste. I hope ere 
this you have made some examples of some of 
the Bristol traitors^ and put others to a fine and 
ransom." A rich alderman was then a welcome 
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prize. They put him in durance Yile until he 
paid as much for his liberty as would raise three 
or four troops of horse. 

In the month of July following, Prince 
Supert assembled an army on Durdham Down. 
In a manuscript account by an eye witness, found 
among the papers of the Prince, and lately 
published in the " Memoirs of Prince Rupert 
and the Cavaliers,'* by Mr. Warburton, it is 
said that the plan of the siege was arranged by 
Rupert in Clifton churchyard. The narrator 
proceeds ; " The city of Bristol stands in a hole; 
and upon the north side, towards Durdham 
Down, be three eminent knolls or rock hills, now 
crowned with so many forts," — of which Bran- 
don Fort, and the Windmill Fort on St. Michael's 
Hill, were the highest. The assault was made 
in several quarters, but between these forts the 
toMm was entered with considerable slaughter 
on both sides. The Cavaliers occupied the 
Cathedral and the two next churches, and the 
fight was carried on in College Green, on the 
Quay, and at the Frome Gate, till the city capi- 
tulated. One of the articles of capitulation was 
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that the city should give £140,000 by way of 
composition^ to save them from being plundered. 
In September^ 1645, Bristol was again taken 
by Fairfax, commanding the Parliamentary 
forces. In Prince Rupert's Narrative of the 
Conditionof the City and Garrison of Bristol when 
he came thither, he states that he ordered all 
the inhabitants ^' to victual themselves for six 
months. And upon a strict survey there were 
two thousand Jive hundred families then remain- 
ing in the dtyy whereof on^ thousand fioe hundred y 
ihnmgh indigence and want, could not provide 
for themselves.^* 

When the Dutch fleet, in the reign of Charles 
II., sailed up the Thames, attacked Sheemess, 
burned several ships, and advanced as far as 
Upnor Castle, they were there cannonaded so 
fiercely by the prince, who had fortified the 
castle, that they were compelled to retreat. An 
enemy's fieet has never since ventured to show 
itself in the Thames. 

When the Duke of Monmouth raised the 
standard of revolt in Somersetshire, in 1685, 
many of our undisciplined sturdy peasants 
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fought for him bravely^ and forfeited their lives 
at Sedgemoor and in the bloody assizes. A 
century has elapsed since the battle of Culloden^ 
which extinguished the hopes of the Stuarts^ 
and never since has hostile or rebellious army 
assembled in this island^ which from the Orkneys 
to the Land's End is firmly tmited in peace^ 
loyalty^ and harmony^ under one Sovereign and 
one FarUament. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Beauteous order reigns ! 
Manly sabmission, unimposing toil, 
Trade without guile, dTilitj that marks 
From the foul herd of brutal slaves, thy sons, 
And fearless peace. Or should affironting war 
To slow but dreadful yengeanoe rouse the just. 
Unfailing fields of freemen I behold t 
That know, with their own proper arm, to guard 
Their own blest isle against a leaguing world." 

Thompson's Liberty, 

" HI weav'd ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now two paces of the yilest earth 

Is room enough." 

Shakspeare. 

The greater part of the world is still in heathen 
ignorance and superstition^ imperfectly civilized 
or barbarous. The highest intelligence^ the best 
social institutions^ the most advanced and flourish- 
ing state of industry, commerce, and the arts 
exist, where there is also Christianity in its 
purest form. The Christian is the highest style 
of nations. Superiority in the military art gives 
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to tkose nations which can best promote the 
religious^ morale and social improvement of man- 
kind^ dominion^ and security from the inroads 
of barbarism. Surely that power and superi- 
ority which have been wisely and mercifully 
committed to them^ ought not to be lightly 
abandoned. Suppose that Arabs^ Tartars^ Aff- 
ghanSj Belochees^ Sikhs^ knew that we would 
not or could not defend ourselves. British 
equity and civilization would be succeeded by 
the ancient reisfn of heathen dynasties, with 
tixeir superstition and abominabk idolatries; 
their frauds falsehood^ injustice^ corruption^ and 
cruelty. If Christians were to renounce war, 
heathens and Mahommedans would revolt, mas- 
sacre, and triumph. The world would soon 
change masters. 

Those conquests over heathens and barbarians 
which have made the Anglo-Saxon race the 
possessors of so large a portion of the old and 
of the new world, have not always been lawful; 
but undoubtedly they have been overruled for 
the welfare of mankind. AJready have they 
changed both the material and the moral aspect 
of vast continents, and led to the occupation and 
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culture of immense solitudes^ for which a few 
savage hunters formerly contended with the 
beasts of the forest. 

Whatever evils may have attended the origi- 
nal conquests^ they are not to be compensated 
now by resigning those regions again to barba- 
rism^ but by extending there the blessings of 
the highest and best civilization. 

While irreligion and vice abound^ there will 
be crimes^ conspiracies^ rebellions^ and wars. 
The terrible scourge of war, often inevitable, 
like famine and pestilence, will not be averted 
by our weakness and want of preparation to en- 
counter it. 

With the young, the ardent, and the brave, 
the perils and excitement of war counterbalance 
its evils. A common danger extinguishes feuds, 
as a sharp frost destroys noxious weeds, and vo- 
racious grubs, and insects. FamUy and social 
ties are strengthened, and men's minds are 
braced and wound up to perform heroic and 
generous actions, in the energetic struggle for 
life and its dearest possessions. 

British soldiers and sailors never desert the 
national flag which floats over their ship, and is 
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borne into the thickest fight. In Lord Howe's 
engagement with the French fleets on the first 
of June^ 1794^ the Marlborough^ in breaking 
the enemy's line^ was dismasted^ and had all her 
colours shot away. Appleford^ an English 
sailor^ called to his messmates^ " The English 
colours shall never be doused where I am." 
He hoisted a marine's red jacket on a boaxding 
pike> and the sailors fought under that standard 
till the victory was won. Appleford, during 
the same action^ rivalled the heroism of Corio- 
lanus. The dismasted Marlborough had drifted 
under the bows of a French eighty-four, and 
Appleford climbed the bowsprit and alone drove 
the Frenchmen from the forecastle. Not being 
followed by any of the crew of the Marlborough, 
which began to drift away, he made good his 
retreat along .the bowsprit of the French man- 
of-war, just in time to leap down into his own 
ship. 

At Waterloo, the standard-bearer of a Scottish 
regiment, when mortally wounded, held the 
colours so firmly in his dying grasp, that a Ser- 
jeant of the regiment could only rescue them 
by carrying off on his shoulders the dead soldier 
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and the colours together^ in the presence of the 
enemy. 

During the civil waxs^ in the reign of Charles 
I.^ there were many examples of female heroism^ 
as in t^e gallant defence of castles and fortified 
houses^ by ladies^ in the absence of their hus- 
bands. The wives of British sailors have some- 
times helped them to serve the guns. During 
the assault of Zaragoza^ when the French had 
kiUed or disabled every Spanish soldier on the 
battery of Portillo, Augustina Zaragoza, rushed 
to the battery, fired a cannon, and by her heroic 
conduct animated her fellow citizens to renew 
the combat. She was pensioned by the govern- 
ment, and has a place in history. And there 
also the young and beautiful Countess of Burita, 
was perhaps more appropriately employed with 
a company of women, who fearlessly carried 
refreshments and afforded help to the woimded 
soldiers, while shot and shells fiew around them. 

Serjeant Weir, of the Scots Greys, as the 
pay-serjeant of his troop might have been 
excused from going into action, but he fought 
and fell at Waterloo. His body was found, 
his name having been written on the forehead 
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with his finger and his blood. His covocage 
and devotiozi to his country led him to join his 
comrades in the field j his fidelity and honour 
prompted him while dying to use the only 
means in his power to show that he had not 
absconded with the money intrusted to him. 
The war in the Peninsula abounded with 
heroic exploits^ and Waterloo itself was one 
great act of heroism. The attack and defence of 
thepostof Hougoumontythe key to the position of 
the British army^ cost the French about ten 
thousand in killed and wounded. The Duke 
of Wellington passed firom regiment to regi- 
ment, and placed himself in the midst of the 
squares of iniiantry when the French cavalry at- 
tacked them; squares which were never broken, 
although the twenty-seventh regiment, without 
having fired a shot, lost four hundred men, and 
the ninety-second, was reduced to two hundred 
men, and then routed a French column with the 
bayonet. The Duke of Wellington wrote to Mar- 
shal JBererford, ''Never did I see such a pounding 
match." And not less quaintly and accurately 
was that sternly contested battle described by a 
Scotch corporal, who had served in all the cam- 

H 
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paigns in the Peninsula, when he was asked 
whether he was not afraid the battle would be 
lost. '^ Na, na, I didna fear that, I was only 
afraid we should be a' killed before we had 
time to win it." 

In about two days' journey, the trayeller may 
go from the eastern extremity of Lake Como to 
the Tyrolese Valleys of the Inn and the Adige, 
by the Pass of the Stelvio, the most elevated 
road in Europe. It follows the course of the 
Adda for many miles, by a very gradual ascent. 
It becomes steeper at the entrance of a rugged 
defile, overhung with enormous precipices and 
Alpine heights, protected by galleries or tunnels 
cut through the rock, over which the avalanche 
may roll into the chasm beneath. The young 
and snow- fed Adda leaps from a precipice 
fifty feet into the ravine, through which it 
foams and struggles towards Lake Como. Fur- 
ther on, every trace of vegetation disappears in 
a region of rocks and storms and perpetual 
snow. An obelisk marks the boundary of Lom- 
bardy, and at the top of the pass the traveller 
has reached an elevation nine thousand three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, on the 
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shoulder of the great Orteler Spitz, the eastern 
giant of the Rhaetian Alps, whose snow clad 
peaks tower far above him, that mountain's 
height being fourteen thousand four hundred 
feet. From his commanding position the tra- 
veller can look back towards Italy ; during the 
ascent he has had lateral glimpses of Swiss 
Valleys and Alps, and he surveys the mighty 
sweep of the Orteler, down which he is to de- 
scend into the Tyrol. A zig-zag road conducts 
him often to the brink of precipices, and presents 
ever varying prospects of wUd magnificence in 
this grandest of Alpine roads, a majestic en- 
trance to a land of loyalty and freedom. Skirt- 
ing the glaciers of the Orteler it reaches a 
picturesque valley, from which the mountain 
rises in vast and varied sublimity. Tyrolese 
villages and hamlets are perched like eagles' 
nests on their native clifis, other towns and 
villages are situated among vineyards, and corn- 
fields, and warm sunny vales. But everywhere 
the brave Tyrolese have the simple habits and 
manners of hardy mountaineers, accustomed to 
track the goat, the chamois, and the bear, and 
to use their rifles with unerring aim. Those 
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devaut aad simple peasants were not permitted 
to exgoy in peace and safeity the seclusion of 
their mountain fastnesses by the French armies, 
which carried slaughter and devastation through 
the neighbouring kingdoms. After the battle 
of Aspem, Napoleon sent an army uoader Gene- 
ral Lefebvre among them. A division of ten 
thousand French and Bavarians advanced alo^g 
the river Inn, where it is overhung by lofty 
precipices. Their entrance into the passes was 
only opposed by a few of the peasants, who soon 
retired. A Saxon major, who was in that army, 
stated that he saw an old man standing by a 
rock, and with every shot of his rifle killing or 
wounding an enemy. The Bavarians attempted 
to taJke him. He shot the first man, grasped 
another, and crying aloud, ** In God's name !" 
he leaped down the precipice, like Samson, des- 
troying himself and an enemy, whom he dragged 
with him into the abyss. 

When the army had entered the defile, whose 
solitudes echoed to their tread, " We heard," 
says the Saxon megor, *^ hallooed over our 
heads ; * Hans ! for the most Holy Trinity ! * 
Our terror was completed by the reply that im- 
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mediately followed, * In the name of U^ Holy 
Trinity ctd all loose helow ! ' and ere a minute 
was elapsed, thousands of mj comrades in arms 
were crushed, buried, and overwhelmed, by an 
incredible heap of broken rocks, stones, 2at& 
trees hurled down upon us. We were aU petri- 
fied ; every one fled that could, but a shower of 
balls from the Tyrolese, who now rushed froia 
the surrounding mountains in immense num^bers, 
and among them boys and girls of ten and tweWe 
years of age, killed or wounded a great many 
of us. It was not till we had got these fatal 
mountains six leagues behind us, that we were 
reassembled by the Duke of Dantzic, and fermed 
into six columns. Soon after the Tyrolese 
appeared, headed by Hofer, the inn-keeper. 
After a short address from him, they gave a 
general fire, then flung their rifles aside ax^ 
rushed upon our bayonets. Nothing could 
withstand their impetuosity. They darted at 
our feet, threw or pulled us down, strangled us, 
wrenched the arms from our hands, and like 
enraged lions killed all, French, Bavarians, and 
Saxons, that did not cry for quarter. By doing 
so, I, with three hundred men, was spared and 
set at liberty. 
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When all lay dead around, and the victory- 
was completed, the Tyrolese, as if moved by 
one impulse, fell upon their knees, and poured 
forth the emotions of their hearts in prayer> 
under the canopy of heaven : a scene so awfully 
solemn, that it will ever be present to my re- 
membrance. I joined in the devotion, and 
never in my life did I pray more fervently." 

Tranqxiil, soft, luxurious times, have their pe- 
culiar vices, more insidious and not always less 
injurious to character and morals, than the hard- 
ships and dangers of war. It seems to be a 
condition of our fallen nature that we must 
experience vicissitudes of adversity and pros- 
perity, the dark storms of individual and of 
national existences, as well as their sunny cahn. 

Yet if peace be attainable, doubtless it is far 
preferable to war, of which it is impossible to 
exaggerate the calamities. These are known 
to us in England only by report ; and the nar- 
ratives of them in history and nulitaxy despatches 
aSect many readers no more than the represen- 
tation of battles on the stage. To see a severe 
accident in the street, to stand by a death-bed, 
would commonly be more impressive and affect- 
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ing than the account of a distant battle^ where 
there were ten thousand injuries and deaths. 
To imagine even faintly such a scene, we must 
trace out and picture its details. 

With the mind's eye we must follow an army 
through burning sands, see the drooping strag- 
glers, sick and faint, staggering, striving con- 
vulsively to overtake their comrades, but falling 
to rise no more. The desert receives them on 
its scorching bed and mocks their feverish thirst, 
while jackals and vultures hover near the feeble 
dying soldiers. 

Or change the scene to a severe winter in 
Russia, the retreating army encamping on frozen 
snow, soldiers marching almost barefoot, in war- 
worn, scanty clothing. They assemble in com- 
panies round leafless trees, and some drop, 
perishing of cold and hunger, before they can 
kindle a fire. Others devour impatiently the 
half broiled flesh of their horses. The Cossacks 
are advancing to kill what famine, and fatigue, 
and winter have not destroyed. Among the 
camp followers, the sufferers, and the victims, 
are delicate women, clad in silks and muslins, 
to which they have added the jackets and tattered 
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doaks of dead soldiers. Wolres follow tbe line 
of marchy to feast on the wreck of a great arffiy. 

Or fidngle out from tbe midst of a battle the 
only son of his mother, and she a widow, strack 
down. His young life flows out with Ma blood, 
and his bewildered brain can scarce compose a 
prayer for himself and his desolate mother, Eftill 
xinconscioTis of her loss. 

It is, the birthday of that officer in a q>lendid 
imiibrm, who is carried off by his men. He left 
his tent in the morning full of pleasant recollec- 
tions of his loved home and ha])py boyhood ; he 
thought of the kind looks and words with which 
he was welcomed on that anniversary, in those 
bright hours, before life's sad and serious work 
is begun. They hare laid him in a peasant's 
hot, and there his afflicted brother and companion 
in arms waits to receive his dying wishes, and 
to commit him to a soldier's grave ; for a cannon 
shot has torn his side, and exposed to view the 
inmost mechanism of hfe. 

The roar of the combat has ceased, and dark- 
ness covers the field. The wounded lie on the 
gory ground among heaps of slain. No friends 
are near to relieve their thirst, to soothe their 
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anguish^ to save the ebbing life. Disabled 
soldiers see in the nncertain light, men and 
women, more cruel than the beasts, staUdng 
among the Mien to plunder, to strip them, even 
while Imng, and leave them in cold and naked- 
ness to die. 

The bleak night winds penetrate their open 
wounds, and waft to the listening ear in sorrow- 
ful murmurs, low wailing cries, and piteous 
groans. The wounded soldier feebly grasps his 
sword, and speaks to rouse some surviving com- 
rade, but he is answered in a foreign tongue ; 
for there the squadrons met, and there those that 
were foemen lie stiff and motionless together, or 
share the same bed of weariness and agony. 

The long dreary night is over at last. "Where 
the sun lately shone on smiling fruitful fields, 
he now lights up the dreadful harvest of death. 
Afewhave crept,like wounded birds, into patches 
of untrodden com for shelter. Cannon, aban- 
doned in flight, lie near deserted waggons, and 
helmets, cuirasses, sabres, and bayonets, gleam 
around the idle ploughshare. Horses capari- 
soned graze peacefully among the dead, or 
struggle in vain to rise, or gallop wildly back to 
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their accustomed ranks, stained with the blood 
of their riders. But yesterday those ghastly 
faces looked &esh and gay ; those fixed, glassy, 
unclosed eyes, glanced in martial pride. Where 
War poured along his fiery torrent, you may 
trace the dreadfiil havoc he has made in scattered 
broken arms and mangled corpses, far as the eye 
can reach, a mighty sepulchre. 

Some of the conquerors have come to search 
for friends and relatives, and to separate the 
living from the multitude of slain. Soldiers 
thus rescued and visited in welcome day, revive 
and forget their sufferings, when they hear how 
the field was won. But most of them have not 
the consolation of victory. When taken away 
by their enemies, gashed with the sword, pierced, 
shattered, or torn with balls, they travel by rough 
roads to crowded hospitals, there to endure 
sickness, and mutilation, or to die. 

When the Duke of Wellington had exchanged 
congratulations with Blucher, near La Belle Al- 
liance, and committed the pursuit of the flying. 
French to the Prussians, the conqueror on his way 
back to Brussels crossed the field of battle by 
moonlight. From the summit of military glory 
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he there looked down into the awful depths of 
suffering and mortality; and thus he uttered 
his true feelings in a letter to Lord Aberdeen. 
" I cannot express to you the regret and sorrow 
with which I contemplate the losses the country 
and the service have sustained. The glory 
resulting from such actions^ so dearly bought^ is 
no consolation to me^ and 1 cannot imagine that 
it is any to you. But I trust that the result has 
been so decisive^ that little doubt will remain 
that our exertions will be rewarded by the 
attainment of our first object ; then it is that the 
glory of the actions in which our friends have 
fallen may be some consolation." 

So true it is that those who know best what 
war really is, are least captivated by its most 
brilliant achievements, when weighed in the 
balance against the calamities which attend 
them ; and it is they who can most thoroughly 
appreciate the proper end and object of war, — 
an honourable and lasting peace. 

But even the open field of slaughter is not 
war's horrid climax. Perhaps it is in a besieged 
city, consumed by dearth and famine, its trade 
gone, its inhabitants harassed by fatigue, wasted 
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b^ conflicts^ disappointed of succour^ rednced to 
despair. Amid a hurricane of shot and shells^ 
the besiegers advance to the walls^ mines and 
conntermines are sprung^ assailants and defen- 
ders are hurled into the air^ their torn and 
blackened corpses strew the ground. Through 
thick clouds of smoke and dust, the stormers 
rush on to the breach, the battle rages on the 
ramparts with dreadAil slaughter, and in the 
streets, till further resistance is yain. Then 
soldiers cast off discipline, and will not be re- 
strained even by their officers^ They dive into 
wine and spirit cellars, and reel with excess. 
The camp followers, the thieves, and most 
abandoned characters of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, mingle with them in horrid revels, 
and share the spoil. Among tottering walls, 
defaced monuments of art, shattered domes, the 
crash of falling houses, the conflagration that 
lights their way, they climb over mounds of 
ruins, they run through unknown streets, striving 
to be the first to enter mansions, that still have an 
appearance of elegance and comfort. They come 
out again covered with rich and costly dresses, 
laden with plunder, wildly infuriated with brutal 
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Ucention«iess. Some fall victims to the revenge 
they loaye provoked^ and some losje themselves 
and miserably perish in a labyrinth of flames. 

The loud storm and portentous glare of the 
bombardment, "vrere less awful than the days and 
nights which follow the capture, the scattered 
fires, the unburied corpses, the silent conster- 

wickedness, the unpitied lamentations, and 
shrieks of woe. Earth never more resembles 
heU than during such hours of unutterable 
human misery and crime; and it is well that 
they are less frequent, and that they are short- 
ened in mercy. 

Incidents occur which relieve those scenes of 
terrible atrocity, yet show more clearly what 
they are. A British officer who entered with 
his regiment one of the captured towns of Spain, 
which was garrisoned by the French, discovered 
a lady, young and beautiful, concealed in the 
kitchen of a gentleman's house, where the bread 
was baked. He rescued her, and she became 
his wife; happily transferred from a Spanish 
oven to an EngUsh home. 

What a crowd of pleading thoughts, of valued 
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blessings and privileges are suggested by those 
words, an English home. Let us guard man- 
fully and well this land of the brave, this 
citadel of firee-bom men, from the tramp of 
hostile armies, these peaceful abodes from their 
most foul pollution. But let us earnestly cul- 
tivate peace, be just and mercifid to others, as 
well as bold in our own defence. Let us shrink 
from inflicting wrongfully on foreign nations 
calamities that we dread to think upon, and 
which we have to thank God have not been 
endured in this island within the memory of 
living men. 

If England would steadily act thus, and if 
other Christian nations would do likewise, un- 
just wars would occur but seldom, and defensive 
wars would be few and unnecessary. Thus the 
welfare of mankind would be promoted, rather 
than by denouncing all war, and calling on this 
powerful kingdom to disarm itself, in the midst 
of a world where ignorance, error, faction, and 
violence, still abound. 

If the peace societies, by inculcating and dis- 
seminating correct views of the wickedness of 
unjust wars, and the calamities which they cause. 
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shall be able to diminish them among civilized 
nations, they will do weU. They will be auxi- 
liary to that which is the best and surest pro- 
moter of peace and good will among men, — ^pure 
religion, extensively and thoroughly promul- 
gated, sincerely believed, and practised. 

The principles that lead to virtue and deter 
from crimes, as they pervade society, may be 
expected to influence the councils of nations, 
and in their progress through the world wiU 
render wars less frequent and less cruel, until 
earth shall more resemble heaven. Then " the 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
for ever.'* 
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No. I. 

Since the extracts from Tertullian's Apology were sent 
to the press, a translation of his work, De Corona Mtlitis, 
by the Rev. C. Dodgson, M. A., has fallen in the author's 
way. The translator, in his Notes on the Eleventh 
Chapter, gives a correct view of Tertullian's opinion, 
confirming, however, the fact that the early Christians 
served in the armies : — " TertulKan, for the most part, in 
this chapter rests his objections to military service, upon 
its involving offices inconsistent with the character of a 
Christian. Elsewhere, he directly approves of it, Apol. V. 
37, 42. ad Scap. c. 4* There can also be no doubt that 
war in itself is imbefitting Christians, implies a state of 
things miserably imperfect, and short of the promises of 
the Gospel. It seems questionable, then, whether in those 
arguments which go against military service altogether, 

I 
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he means more than to shew its contradiction to the 
Christian character in the abstract ; and the more, since 
at the close of the argument he permits Christians to 
remain in it, if ahready in it when called to be Christians, 
only suffering martyrdom rather than do any thing un- 
lawful; which he would not have tolerated, had he 
thought it wholly forbidden. It is the free choice of 
such a profession which he condemns ; and serious per- 
sons could not have chosen it amid such perils to the 
faith." 

With regard to the passages in which Tertullian 
reproves the use of razors, it is but fair to state, that he 
is writing concerning the public shows and actors, and that 
in equally strong terms he condemns masks, and high 
shoes to add to the height of the tragedians. Such are 
the revolutions of taste and opinion, that flowing beards 
may yet be among the revived customs of primitive 
times; but at present, with the exception of a few eccen- 
tric Christians, Christendom is all against TertuUian's 
antipathy to razors, particularly England, and most par- 
ticularly Shefiield. The spirit and manner of his remarks 
in this and in other cases are ascetic, and would censure 
many harmless usages. They contain an alloy of error, 
intermixed with much valuable truth, and many eloquent 
and fervent appeals to the conscience. 

Mr. Dodgson adduces other authorities as to military 
service, which complete the case, if further proof were 
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wanting. '* St. Basil himself, in his Homily on the Forty 
MartyrSi both attests the fact of soldier martyrs, and 
praises them, as * haying acquired the highest honours 
with kings for military experience and Talour of soul, 
celebrated withal for courage/ as St Greg. Naz. (Orat 
IV. c. Jul.) • implies without disapprobation that there 
were many Christians in Julian's army. He also (Orat. 
XIX.) addresses soldiers on their duties. St. Ambrose 
(De Off. L, 40, 41.) panegyrizes the valour of the mighty 
men of the Old Testament and of the Maccabean period; 
though among Christians he instances only the firmness 
of martyrs : he praises also the pious valour of Theodo- 
sius, (De Ob. Theod. § 7.) as does St Augustine, (De 
Civ. Dei v. 26.) St Augustine argues, (Ep. 138, ad. 
Maroell.) that wars against the evil were not inconsistent 
with charity $ (§ 15, and ad Boni£ § 5.) that if military 
service had been forbidden to Christians, the advice, to 
be ' content with their wages,' would not have been given 
in the gospeL He tells Boniface, himself a soldier, 
' Think not, no one can please God, who serves in aims 
of war;' appealing to David and the two centurions, and 
gives him practical rules, * Peace should be in will, war 
of necessity.' He defends it further, (C. Faust 22.) and 
shews that soldiers may lawfully carry on what in those 

who declare it, is an unjust war. 

" The sayings of St Augustine alleged on the other 
side, are such as these ; * We are not to pray that our 
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enemies sbould die/ (in Ps. 37, § 14.) therefore it is 
inferred, those of the land may not be killed in war ; we 
obtain this from the clemency of the emperors, lest the 
sufferings of the servants of God, which ought to be 
glorious in the church, should be dishonoured by the 
blood of their adversaries, (£p. 139, £p. 133, quoted by 
Barclay,) therefore the enemies of the state are not to be 
repelled by force. So Erasmus. In like way Barclay 
(Apology, Prop. 15.) adduces several passages, in which 
the fathers speak against private resistance, as St Am- 
brose, St. Cyrill, St Chrysostom, and St Jerome. On 
such authorities Gibbon says, (c zv. § 4.) * Nor could 
their humane ignorance be convinced that it was lawful 
on occasion to shed the blood of our fellow-creatures, 
either by the sword of justice or of that of war, even 
though their criminal or hostile attempt should threaten 
the peace or the safety of the whole community.' 



f n 



No. n. 



The lowest estimate of the numbers of the army which 
Buonaparte led into Russia is four hundred thousand 
men. A Westphalian Colonel belonging to the staff, who 
was taken prisoner, furnished a statement which is sup- 
posed to be substantially correct : — 



« 
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Westphalians 30,000 

Bavarians 40,000 

Wurtembergers 16,000 

Grand Duchy of Berg 3,000 

Prussians , 20,000 

Austrians 30,000 

Badenese 5,000 

Poles 60,000 

Swiss, French, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese 300,000 

Various 20,000 



524,000 
[Percy Anecdotes.] 



No. m. 

'^ The total number of men that belonged to the 
Forty-second Highland regiment, from the year 1797 to 
1816, was thirteen thousand, one hundred, and twenty- 
seven. In 1817, there were only three men living in the 
corps that fought against Buonaparte in Egypf — ^Peect 
Anecdotes. 
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No. IV. 

It was said of the Swedish general, Horn, that he 
knew how to disarm war of its terrors. Terrible it must 
ever be; but there is a vast difference between war car- 
ried on in a savage or a civilized manner, mercifidly or 
unmercifully, in a Christian or imchristian spirit. Bar- 
barity, cruelty, and wickedness, have been most awfully 
displayed in the storming and plunder of fortified towns. 
The following remarks on the taking of San Sabastian, 
from Col. Napier's able and eloquent History of the 
Peninsular War, Book XXH., referring to those atrocities, 
also point out how they may be checked. 

" San Sebastian was a heap of smoking ruins, and atro- 
cities degrading to human nature had been perpetrated 
by the troops. Of these crimes, the municipal and eccle- 
siastic bodies, the consuls and principal persons of San 
Sebastian, afterwards published a detailed statement, 
solenmly affirming the truth of each case ; and if Spanish 
declarations on this occasion are not to be heeded, four- 
fifths of the excesses attributed to the French armies 
must be effaced as resting on a like foundation. That 
the town was first set on fire behind the breaches during 
the operations, and that it spread in the tumult following 
the assault is imdoubted; yet it is not improbable that 
plunderers, to forward their own views, increased it; and 
certainly the great destniction did not befall until long 
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after the town was in possession of the allies. I have 
been assured by a surgeon that he was lodged, the third 
day after the assault, at a house well furnished, and in a ^ 

street then untouched by fire or plunderers; but house 
and street were afterwards plundered and burned. The 
inhabitants could only have fired upon the allies the first 
day; and it might well have been in self-defence, for they 
were barbarously treated. The abhorrent case alluded to 
was notorious, so were many others. I have myself heard 
aroimd the picquet fires, when soldiers, as every experi- 
enced officer knows, speak without reserve of their past 
deeds and feelings, the abominable actions mentioned by 
the municipality, related with little variation long before 
that narrative was published; told, however, with sorrow 
for the sufierers, and indignation against the perpetrators; 
for these last were not so numerous as might be supposed 

from the extent of the calamities they had inflicted 

It is said that no soldier can be restrained after 

storming a town, and a British soldier least of all, because 
he is brutish and insensible to honour ! Shame on such 
calumnies ! What makes the British soldier fight as no 
other soldier ever fights? His pay! Soldiers of all 
nations receive pay. At the period of this assault, a 
seijeant of the 28th regiment, named Ball, had been sent 
with a party to the coast from Koncesvalles to make pur- 
chases for his officers. He placed the money he was 
entrusted with, 2000 dollars, in the hands of a commissary, 
and having secured a receipt, persuaded his party to join 
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in the storm. He survived, reclaimed the money, made 
his purchases, and returned to his regiment And these 
are the spirits who are called too brutish to work upon 
except by fear. It is precisely fear to which they are 
most insensible. 

" Undoubtedly, if soldiers hear and read that it is im- 
possible to restrain their violence, they will not be re- 
strained. But let the plunder of a town, after an assault, 
be expressly made criminal by the articles of war, with a 
due punishment attached ; let it be constantly impressed 
upon the troops that such conduct is as much opposed to 
military honour and discipline as it is to morality; let a 
select permanent body of men, receiving higher pay, form 
a part of the army, and be charged to follow storming 
columns, to aid in preserving order, and with power to 
inflict instantaneous punishment, death if it be necessary. 
Finally, as reward for extraordinary valour should keep 
pace with chastisement for crimes committed under such 
temptation, it would be fitting that money, apportioned 
to the danger and importance of the service, should be 
insured to the successftd troops, and always paid without 
delay. This money might be taken as ransom from 
enemies ; but if the inhabitants are friends, or too poor, 
government should furnish the amount. With such re- 
gulations the storming of towns would not produce more 
military disorders than the gaining of battles in the 
field." 

J. Chilcott, Printer, Claxe Street, Bristol. 
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